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GERMANS AND FRENCH 


I the moment all roads seem to lead to the assumption of new 
duties by the West German Government. The very fact that 
the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, has this week been 

‘gotiating with the Allied High Commissioners an agree- 


ment to be signed by all parties, including the Germans, goes far 
towards closing the period in which it was possible for the Germans 
to obey, without conviction, directions in whose drafting they had had 
no part. The listing of six important plants in whieh dismantling will 


be stopped points in “y same direction. Deliberately manufactured 
rumours—the curse of German politics—are still busy suggesting 
further reductions in ae dismantling programme and various in- 
genious ways of retaining forbidden plant. An attempt to hold up the 
dismantling of the Hermann Goring steel works at Watenstedt-Salz- 
gitter has now become outcry number one. Such demonstrations are 
hardly likely to stop yet. But it is becoming clearer every day that 
it is the duty of the Federal Government to stop them. The new 
rights of control which it is steadily acquiring would be meaningless 
without the corresponding obligations. 

A statement of the Press Service of the Christian Democratic Union 
and the Christian Social Union on a different subject—that of armed 
torces—has already struck precisely the right note in saying 

hether there should be a German army again is a question of 
German conscience.” This combined with Dr. Adenauer’s own 
assertion “I do not want a Germany army” puts the matter in its 
right perspective, and reduces the statements even of the Occupying 
Powers to secondary importance. It does not matter that the 
Americans have been vague on this subject, and the French clear to 
the point of offence. The only ultimate guarantee of peaceful policy 
lies in the German conscience. It is therefore doubly disastrous that 
at this very time the para-military formations of the German police 
in the Russian Zone should be in the process of training to a pitch at 
which they could form the nucleus of a national force. That the 
Russians should be the sponsors of such a scheme is the final dis- 
proot of their “ peace-loving” pretensions. To ignore the lesson of 
the small Weimar army which was the foundation of Hitler’s hordes, 
and then, bankrupt of all other claims to German popular support, 
to hold out the old bait of military greatness is to commit the blackest 
of all possible crimes in Germany today. But once again, the 
responsibility for preventing the worst consequences of that crime 
hes with the Germans themselves. 

Yet this is hardly the best of moments for France in particular to 
contront the always prickly question of an extension of German 


The Bidault Government has sufficient troubles at 
home to occupy all its time. The need to pass the Budget may or may 
not be regarded as one of them. New taxes on the one hand or new 
wage concessions on the other could bring up political storms Over- 
night, but it probably remains true that the need to get the Budget 
through somehow, and thus qualify for Marshall aid, is the sheet 
anchor which will keep the Government in office for a few weeks. 
After that anything might happen. The Radicals, at their recent 
congress at Toulouse, whipped up their spirits to the point where they 
might lead a campaign for electoral reform—through which they 
would stand to gain at the next election. The Socialists, restive as 
ever within the bonds of the coalition, are on the watch for any 
undermining of the social security or nationalisation schemes. 

It is certain that the Foreign Minister, M. Schuman, could not 
afford to make concessions in the matter of policy towards Germany— 
even if he wanted to—during the debate on foreign affairs now taking 
place. And in fact he stands firm in his pledge to consult the 
Assembly before even expressing an opinion in the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council of Europe on the admission of Germany. 
Implacable French opposition to any German rearmament goes with- 
out saying, but to make quite sure M. Teitgen, Minister of State, 
has stated it once more. If France, beyond the field of activity of 
the politicians, is searching her heart, she is probably finding nothing 
much that is new in it. And fortunately one of the old things, a 
fundamental understanding with Great Britain, strong enough to 
override any temporary strains, is to be symbolised once more in 
the visit to this country next spring of the President of the Republic 
and Mme. Auriol, as the guests of the King and Queen. 


responsibilities. 


A Government on Tour 

The arrival in Hong Kong of General Li Tsung-Jen, who since 
the Generalissimo’s resignation nearly a year ago has been acting 
President of the Chinese Republic, is merely, as far as the outside 
world «s concerned, another nail in the coffin of a defunct régime. 
But it has rather more importance than this in China, for General 
Li has a certain reputation for integrity, and his discovery that his 
liver needs an overhaul by medical experts outside China may 
perhaps set something of a fashion among his colleagues and thus 
possibly accelerate the fall of the curtain on the last act of what 
has now become a farce. With Chungking threatened by the Com- 
munists, there is talk of the Nationalists moving their seat of govern- 
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ment to Chengtu, after which they plan a further transfer to Israeli Government These have already shown a < derable 

Ki ig. An itinerary which would refiect credit on a circus has — watering-down from Zionism’s pioneering sdealism. In the inevitable 

a somewhat different effect on a Government which is still const- days of struggle ahead, when Israel is poised between ugh 

fin numbered among the Big Five, and tenure of a permanent nationalism and moderation, it is to be heped that Dr. Weizmanp 

seal the Security Counci] ss hardly compatible with this point- will sull have some mfluence, and that this will be used to counse] 

10-J round the provinces of China. It is high time that this - sanity to his fellow citizens. 

unrea’ and inconvenient situation was ironed out; and it is 

theoretically pust conce:vable that Li Tsung-Jen, who has not resigned Food on the World Scale 

his ofhce, may have some plan up his sleeve which could contribute 

tw such a process. Meanwhile conditions in Shanghai continue to Nobody has ever accused the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
e. and there are no signs of even a cold war being declared ©! lacking breadth of vision. The proposal advanced by Mr. Norris 
Hong Kong. Washington has shown, very properly, ange: Dodd, its Director-General, at the opening of the annual conference 

aed cones e recent illegal arrest of the American consular staff ™ Washington on Monday for an International Commodity ¢ learing 

in Mukden ; and although the Americans in question have now been House was as wide in its sweep as the speeches in which Lord Bovyd- 

seleased there appears 10 be nothing that America can do to reduce Orr had previously appealed for a vast expansion of world food 

ihe Ganger of further incidents of this kind until she opens some production. But it stood no chance whatever of acceptance, even 

{. diplomatic relations with Peking before President Truman, speaking on Tuesday, gently pushed it 

side The great truths need to be stated. More than half the world’s 


Responsibility for Colonies 


¢ Trusteeship Counce: of the United Nations has no consider- 


its credst ; all through its existence it has been 


treazied as a plattorm from which the more recently fledged Powers 


can § their “anti-imperialist” spleen, naturally abetted bv the 


Sower Union, which has carefully contrived to keep its own vast 


§ dinate termtories outside the scope of the Council's activities 
Not. for that matter, that the Council shows anv hesitation in dis 
cussing matters which are bevond its competence, and it was only 





ng that a British spokesman in New York this week should have 
prented out that there is a limit to the patience with which this 
( trv will stand being heckled about its colonial possessions 
Brite like other colonial Powers, has two separate obligations under 
the Cnartet the United Nations ; the first is to treat as “a sacred 
irus the well-being of the people of non-self-governing territories, 
the second is to report to the Trusteeship Council on her stewardship 
of ‘t territories (the former mandates Both the Trusteeship 
Counc) and the General Assemblv have shown a tendency to ask 
guestons On colonial policy which do not and cannot concern them 
The dream of international administration for colonial territories 
may be the outcome of a well-organised world, but in the present 
state of affairs it is meaningless The General Assembly has just 
‘ ed itself with great responsibilities with regard to the former 
Itzkan colonies : Libvwa is to march to independence with an Advisory 
Counal of ten members. and Somaliland is to be watched over by a 
( cil of three. Whether these Councils prove a blessing or a curse 


roved thev have shown that an 


assortment 








nal repres atives can make common cause for the welfare 

ol j < undeveloped peoples it would be the greatest folly to 

exten € ple of mternaton: tervention in affairs. 
The President of Israel 

We great man: un sttle more than vear ago 

< e been possible to sav a great Englishman, but with 

establishment of the State of Israel] he has cut the formal links 

coun © his original vy of adoption. Now, at the 

upe ~< e can look back on a career sn which the successes have 

& cals I T eeric I n he nas necn 

£ £ d am r I tT < Inat period he has 

fier: conscience H s 

+P s oratory and his understanding have been placed unreserved), 

¢ ¢ ¢ oO NoOveMer a c olten deen tacuess. Ccruce 

‘ It w fitting that Englishms all creeds should have 

« C $s n oO tO pay tmeir 

™ LO ¢ atesman whose svmpathies have always been frankly 

i yOUE omgins : home are in the East. It 

£ Field Miz S ho has much in commor 

Weizmann besides fnendshiy ould have been present 

ig or But ¢ celebrations there must 

tm t t ervabor I WV mann is President of Israel, 

gh through age anc fice 3s as much honorary 

ai ‘ he deeds € 


population lives on the verge of starvation. It ¢s tragic and fantastic 
that the better-fed countries, including the United States, should 
again be turning to the restriction of production because the 
hungrier countries cannot afford to pay for what they so sorely need, 
It is too easy to forget these gigantic offences to humanity 


onec 


Certainly 
But equally certainly it should 
do much more than merely remember them, and it cannot be claimed 
that by proposing vast and hopeless remedies it along 
If the United States Government 
could be persuaded to make its consumable surpiuses available at 


the F.A.O. should never forget them 
woes very tal 
the road to a practical solution. 
} - 13 
low prices to the poorer parts of the world—or even if «t could afford 

But it will not be 
move cautiously, but 


to—the dollar problem would disappear at once 
It will only 
steadily, along the right road, if the F.A.O. goes on ahead with more 


persuaded by ambitious speeches 


limited and practical projects for raising the productive efficiency of 
the backward areas themselves his is not a circular argument. It 
is not quite true to say that there can be no advance in the backward 
areas until their populations are given cheap imported food. A small 
advance can be made by expanding from within the centres of 
tively efficient production. 
cumulative and sure, and, what is most to the point, it 1s within the 
capacity of the F.A.O. to start it. 


rela- 


Such an advance may be slow, but it is 


What Hope of Wage Stabilisation ? 

A week before the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
issued its long-delayed appeal to the unions to restrain their wage 
demands, the engineers had decided to persist with their claim for 
£1 a week more for all adult male workers. Next day the stee! trades, 
leading in enlightenment as in production, offered to stabilise their 
cost-of-living arrangements if unions with simular 
A day later—last Friday—the building workers, 
n a statement as disingenuous as it was short-sighted, said that since 


other schemes 


vould do likewise 


their own cost-of-living adjustments were made retrospectively each 
February any proposal for a standstll did not really affect them. 
Various other groups of unions have offered to hold their hand. 


The see-saw has gone up and down but the weight of the engineers 
whose claim would be sufficient in itself to give a new twist to the 


inflationary spiral and who seem to have ignored altogether the 
question of productivitv—has brought it down on the wrong sde. 
It is also reported that the General Council, envisaging the awtul 


possibility that it might pledge itself to wage stabilisation and then 
find a Conservative Government in office next vear, began to waver 
In these circumstances the hope of wage stabilisa- 
tion held out by the T.U.C.’s announcement published on Wednesday 
s considerably reduced. Bur the worst danger of all seems to have 
been overlooked altogether. It lies in the very arrangements made 
between the Government and the T.U.C., whereby a wage standsull, 
agreed by the unions, might be reconsidered if the cosi-oi- 
iving index rose by six points—the Government, of 


would not But 


t the iast minute 


even 
course, hoping 
at } in the current 
Bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic Service—that golc- 
mine of sound information—Professor R. G. D. Allen says “ We must 
cent. b he 


in an article issue Of the 


expect a rise in the retail] price index of at least 2 per 





able 
able 
ugh 
ann 
nse] 
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or more by next spring. 
or some considerable time 
on long enough. If 





rnment by 


hope has gone 





erea 

vages are 2 zg to be stabilised the Government has been foolish 
wage 
ry agree advance to any escape clauses whateve 


The Festival of Britain 
The that the Bill 
Battersea Park in connection with the 1951 Exhibition got it 


House of Commons on W 


making provision for testival gardens in 
' 
I 


Ss Ss cond 


ednesday without a division 





skill and good humour with which the Lord 

Council wound up for the Government. It would 

ide a considerable difference 1f he had spoken first 

i and given a e outset the information for which 
ver i 1g Thre propo ys need to be estab- 
Exhibition itself justified in the financial condi- 

r at a lighter element, su is the Battersea Park 
neant to provide, is an essential part of it; and that 

; no practicable alternative to the Park. If the first 


And 


ying the wisdom of expend- 


admitted the other two can hardly be rejected 


abundant reason for questi 
imstances if 1S 


n on any exhibition in present circ 


I 
iable that the advantages, moral, psychological and even 


vill in the end justify the outlay. As to Battersea Park 
laid on the garden aspect of the development plans 
onway, one of the greatest amateur gardeners in the 


f 


is chairman of with that—and the 
of the committee that will have to approve every form of 
considerable answer the 
Four-fifths of the Park lie 
not be completely 
The 


the 


the committee dealing 
nt and way to 
criticism that has been voiced 

Exhibition area, though they 


recreation go a 


the may 


outside 
unaffected by the crowds that the amusement part will attract 


Now that 
is irrevocably committed to the Exhibition, and the prepara- 
as they have got, the best must be made that 
There is a 


Opposition were wise not to divide against the Bill 
wNntry 


tions have got as tar 
» of what is a national, not a sectional, enterprise 
teal to nothing for having a 
id-rate 


secon 


be said for having no Exhibition 
me. Whatever happens, that must not, 
Misdirected Loyalty 

The animadversions of the Minister of Civil Aviation on the report 
of the court which investigated the Prestwick air crash of October 
2oth, 1948, raise great The court 
set up in the normal way by the Minister himself, and in the normal 


t proceeded to examine the available evidence and to determine, 


points of general interest. was 
Way 
13 far as was possible, what happened to cause the accident in which 
forty people were killed. The court’s report, which was signed by 
a King’s Counsel, and by the describes 
the disaster as the result of “an unexpected chain of adverse circum- 


the president, assessor, 
which can be discovered, others of which must 
mystery. Among the former the report includes the failure 
ts in the ground staff at Prestwick to fulfil the detail of 


stances some ofl 
remain a 


their dutie In a foreword to the report the Minister, Lord 
Pak im, declares that he and the Minister for Air are “ seriously 
worried ” by the implication that the ground staff were at fault, and 
that “after much careful thought ” they have come to the conclusion 


that the ground staff was in no way to blame. That is a most extra- 
ordinary statement. 


»ply to the Minister, naturally makes the point that the only possible 


The president of the court, in his published 


reason for contradicting the finding of the court would be the pro- 
duction of fresh evidence, but of this there is no hint. Apparently 

f the Minister’s worry is that the members of the ground 
staff cing civil servants, are not in a position to defend them- 
sel sublicly in any way.” Carried to such a pitch, departmental 


becomes a principle with the most dangerous implications 
It vy i not simply make nonsense of all inquiries that 
under dispute, but would erect yet another formidable barrier against 


undertakings. 


such as 


public supervision or criticism of nationalised 
See page 742 for full particu'ars of air-mail rates for the Spectator 


te all parts of the wor's!. 
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AT WESTMINSTE 


HE House was unusually full for a Monday afternoon when 
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3,000,000 acres 1 gina scheme 
p sed for {25,00 
* * * * 
I s adevda ke p e Zaiieric Tulle 1a i or a iong ume, 
and a certain piquancy was given to the personal issues involved 
by the presence of so many of the personalities concerned. Equally, 





of Memt 


very substantial, 


imber ho failed “to catch the Speaker’s eye 
many sympathised with Mr. Kenneth 
is. Before the war issues of this import- 
e been debated for two if not three days, and the 
“ streamlining ” of debate 
which has been such a 1is Parliament of immense legis- 
lative At the end came wind-up from Mr 
Lennox-Boyd for the Opposition, Creech Jones then rose 
for The Colonial Secretary’s 
friends he is a Parliamentarian, and it is a 
distinct handicap for any man to look as rattled as Mr. Creech Jones 
did. The Opposition amendment asking for an inquiry into the 
scheme was then voted down by the Government’s usual majority 

* * 


the 1 
tale ii 





was 





Lindsay’s protest about 
ance would hav 
House is undoubtedly the 


feature of t 


programmes 
Government closest 


to reply the 


would not pretend that 


Tuesday 


ground firmly in face of mber of lestion bout the 


At question time on 
stood his 
practice Of payment of ink 
Excl 


id, by the Customs, 


rmers 





ment of the nge Control many 





prepared to deprive 





himself ts use for purpose of enforcement of Exchange Con- 
trol. After questions, the Home 1 


made a 
length he quite unnecessarily apologised, 





Secretary statement, for 


whose on the subject of 








e 
the recent allegations under a nom-de-plume in the Nez 
Statesman against the c of police in the East End. His view 
that to duct while refusing to give evidence 
before a say the least, unhelpful was genera 
e exception of a few extremists, the 

















1 inverse ra : 
ons that the criminal law mig 1 
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Afte + Wec esa © Pa i se i 
M y of Avia Mr. Lindg id e unenviable 
¢ 12 )}a priva ; ‘ M Lx x-Bovd 4 
subject of the Ministe ( Avia ; ‘ished disagree 
with the findings s own Cot I e disas i 
Dutch air-liner at Prestwick last a H i idm ut his 
Minister had formed his opinion on the basis of the evidence given 
before the Commissioner, although he did t enjoy the advantage 
which the Commissiener had had of actua x y the witnesses 
An uncomfortable episode ended with Mr. Lennox-Boyd announcing 
thar he would raise the matter again Jl. A. B-C 
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THE GROUNDNUTS CALAMITY 


HE debate on the groundnuts question in the House of 
Commons on Moray was little more satisfactory than 
the situation that gave rise to it. The debate originated 

in the publicatior of the Report of the Overseas Food Corporation 
for 1948-49 at the end of September. The moment that document, 
with its disclosure of the expenditure of {21,000,000 to the end 
of March last (another grant of {8,000,000 has been made since) 
for the production of a quantity of groundnuts so negligible that 
it had all to be kept for seed, was made public it was inevitable 
that the whole situation should be debated in the House of 
Commons. If the Opposition had failed to insist on that the whole 
function of an Opposition would have been abdicated. There 
was more than sufficient material here for a full day’s discussion, 
but across the main current of debate cut the new stream of 
controversy springing from the documents published forty-eight 
hours earlier, relating to the dismissal of two members of the 
Overseas Food Corporation Board, Mr. John Rosa and Mr. A. J. 
Wakefield. In this matter explanations were urgently needed and 
no adequate explanation has been given : absence the 
Opposition suggestion that it was simply a case of finding scape- 


In its 


goats must carry more conviction than is welcome 


] ? nn ‘ the a t. . 
Measured by results the operations of the Corporation 0 


date of its last report have been disappointing almost to 

© of disaster. Money has been poured out and groundnuts 
have not been produced. Resignations and dismissals have been 
erous Disconter ti il the field with the direction ol the 

ork has been such that early this year a document signed by 
every executive departmental head was addressed to the Board 
n London. In all this the Board of the Corporation as a whole 
st take responsibility. If there is any single member on whom 


@ special responsibility falls it must by the nature of things be 


the chairman. If there is a question of any resignations as a 
result of the past year’s failure it should be his. But the chairman, 
Sir Leslie Plummer, has not resigned. Instead Mr. A. J. Wakefield, 
the one man conspicuous for his lifelong knowledge of tropical 


agriculture (Sir Leslie Plummer’s whole life tll 1947 had been 
spent in newspaper offices in London) has been dismissed after, 
very properly, refusing to resign unless Sir Leslie did, and Mr. 
Rosa. who was in charge of finance, has received similar treatment. 
It is right that this unattractive aspect of the affair should be 
discussed further, and a coming debate in the House of Lords 
wil] provide the opportunity. 

There that, for the moment, must be left. though in fact the 
events of the past eighteen months cannot 
cussed without comparison of the policy Mr. Wakefield advocated 

mn a memorandum of last February) and that which the Board 


ferred to adopt. But the future of the groundnuts scheme 


, ] > ] , 
be intelligently dis- 





‘ whole i ¢ important than any personal issues, serious 
gh the que f justice and fair play which those issues 
may be. On the question of pursuing the scheme there can 

t r “ Mr. Strachey declared succinctly in the 

go on wit t chuck it If it 
9 gone on s . 

be hatic. But f 

W £ C p g! 
» d Li y everything 
d heme in it riginal conception was right in 
; Mr. Frank San Chi of the United Africa 
Company, was right to put the schen Delore the Government. 
ve Ge ' righ adopt it and right to make that 
company, with its half<entury of African experience, its agent 
mn the imitial stages It was right to send out the Wakefield 

Commission to survey the possibilities and right to make that 


commission's findings the basis of its policy, even though some 
of the estimates have proved in practice to have been over. 
optimistic. Whether it was right to entrust general supervision 
of the scheme to the Ministry of Food, rather than to the Colonia 
Office, with its wide and intimate knowledge of colonial develop. 
ment, is very much more doubtful ; but that is not of the essence 
of the present problem. What is fundamental is that a great ang 
imaginative plan for the economic development of Africa, foy 
the benefit alike of the peoples of Africa and the peoples of 
Europe, has been launched. It is impossible that it should noy 
be abandoned. That would be to prejudice any similar attempt 
in the future. It would be a depressing comment on the policy 
represented by Mr. Truman’s Fourth Point. It would meap 
the sacrificing of the economic advantages which this scheme itself 
may yet yield. There can, in the Minister of Food’s language, 
be no question of chucking it. 

But equally little can there be any question of going on as x 
present. It is true that in the Kongwa area the cost of clearing 
per acre has been reduced from over £30 an acre to some {14, 
against the {3 17s. 4d.—almost certainly too low ah estimate— 
which the Wakefield mission contemplated. It is true that new 
and more effective methods of clearing have been devised, that 
the transport arrangements are less chaotic and hopelessly inade- 
quate than they were a year ago. In these, and no doubt in 
other, respects the position is not as bad as it was. But not 
even the Minister of Food can pretend that it is good, and when 
the Minister talks of 600,000 acres under cultivation in 104 it 
is impossible to forget the contrast between similar predictions and 
actual results in the past. As it is, Kongwa is not indeed to be 
written off ; $0,000 acres are to be kept under cultivation—against 
the 1§0.000 acres which were to have been cleared by the end of 
1947. Urambo, also in the north, is to account for another 70,000. 

But the main hope is based on the Southern Province, which 
will bring the total up to the 600,000 acres projected for 1954. 
But all this, it must be emphasised, is problematic. Grave doubts 
have been expressed about soil-conditions, disease and rainfall in 
the Southern Province, though that area does at least present better 
prospects than Kongwa. Mr. Strachey himself can foresee no 
period in which the project will be in a position both to pay 
expenses and a reasonable interest on the capital sunk. He 
admitted that the accounts of the Corporation, on which the 
auditors passed almost sensational strictures, are not yet in proper 
order. Of the real feelings of the men in the field, who are 
bearing all the burden of the actual work, very little that is reliable 
is known. That many, if not most, of them were not many 
months ago profoundly dissatisfied with the conditions under 
which they had to work, the extent to which men with expert 
knowledge were ignored by superiors who had none, the futility 
of endeavouring to carry out orders which physical factors or 
lack of implements made impossible of execution—all that is 
familiar fact to readers of various articles that have ap} 
in this and other journals. 

In such circumstances the case for an inquiry into th« 





position and prospects of the Overseas Food Corporation 1s unt- 
answerable, and to reject the proposal because it was made by 
the Opposition would reveal inexcusable partisanship. The 
suggestion that such an investigation would depress the morale 


of the men in the field holds no water. 
that they would eagerly welcome it, for it would give 
precisely the opportunity they have been seeking to put their views 
before some responsible body that would listen to them. The 
board of inquiry could be small ; there would be no difficulty 
n finding able men to constitute it; and it could do its work 


There is strong evidence 
them 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
quickly and report soon. But it must not be restricted in its 
scope. The fact that the Minister of Food has declared his 
confidence in his purged and reconstituted Board ought not to 
jeave the Board or any member of it immune from the investi- 
gation. One subject of enquiry indeed ought most emphatically 
to be the circumstances which led to the dismissal of Mr. Wakefield 
and Mr. Rosa. If in Mr. Rosa’s case it was because of the auditors’ 
comments on the accounts, was his responsibility such—it well 
may have been—that the action taken was just ? In the case of 
Mr. Wakefield, who on the showing of his own memorandum 
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was warning his colleagues that they were courting disaster by 
rushing operations far too fast, it is necessary to know whether, 
as all the indications suggest, his advice was sound, and if so why 
it was rejected. The groundnuts scheme is far too important, 
both in itself and as precursor of many other like projects in 
Africa, to be left to flounder on uncertainty as it is doing today. 
That the men doing the work in Africa have faith in the scheme 
itself but little faith in the men responsible for running it is 
unsatisfactory to the point of hopelessness. Light such as only 
a searching and competent enquiry can cast is essential. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is, I suppose, inevitable that in the present circumstances the 

Burnham Committee should have rejected the appeal of the 

teachers’ panel (the committee consists of a teachers’ panel and a 
jocal authorities’ panel) for an all-round increase of £150 a year in 
teachers’ salaries. To have granted it would have run clean counter to 
the wages- and salary-freezing policy which the Government urges 
and the country on the whole accepts. But it is difficult to think of a 
claim better justified in the whole field of employment (apart from 
the lowest-paid workers). If the Education Bill of 1944 is to bear the 
fruit expected of it—and it will be a bad outlook for the country 
if it doesn’t—it is imperative that the schools of all grades should be 
staffed by able and enthusiastic teachers contented with their lot. 
How can teachers, who have books to buy, some foreign travel to 
arrange in holidays if possible, some sort of appearance to keep up, 
on salaries much lower than the earnings of many manual workers, 
do their work effectively, much less be content with conditions as 
they are ? University teachers have had their lot improved to some 
extent, thanks to the enlightenment of the University Grants Com- 
mittee. School teachers will have to wait, and their increment when 
it comes will not necessarily be £150. Meanwhile their application 
will, I hope, evoke gener*] sympathy, for what that may be worth. 


+ * * . 


Scanning the front page of the Daily Express one day this week, 
the first time under the title a notice: “Controlling 
I might have observed it before, 
It has been there, to be precise, 
Lord Beaverbrook 
You can 
The 


I observed for 
Shareholder Lord Beaverbrook.” 
for it is not, I find, quite new. 
12th. Why? I have no idea. 
is no longer a director of London Express Newspapers. 
search the Stock Exchange Year Book for his name in vain. 
nature and extent of his authority over the Express and its next of 
kin have been something of a mystery. So, incidentally, have Lord 
Beaverbrook’s whereabouts. Just when he is said to have settled 
in New Brunswick, and relative tranquillity reigns in Conservative 
headquarters and other bombed areas, up he bobs in London, E.C.4 
or W.1 with but not successfully) to blow 
Conservative headquarters sky-high. Now the Express makes the 
ind rightly, with a standing sub-head which I think 


since October 


1 manifesto designed 


position clear, 
in journalism. 

+ * 

The exemption of A Street Car Named Desire from Entertainment 

Duty raises more interesting questions than I recently suggested 

The clause in the Finance Act, 1946, making provision for such 

exemption enacts that the duty shall not be charged in the case 


is unique 
* + 


of a stage play (or eight other categories of entertainment) where 
the Commissioners of Excise are satisfied “that the entertainment 
is provided by a society, institution or committee which is not 
conducted or established for profit, and that the aims, objects and 
activities of the society, institution or committee are partly educa- 
* partly ” seems to leave the position a little 
vague, but let that pass. It is clear that the purpose of the clause 
in the Finance Act, and a very laudable purpose, was to 
undertakings like the Old Vic or Glyndebourne and many repertory 
Che question is how A Street Car Named Desire secures 
the privilege. Apparently because the Arts Council has taken 
responsibility for it, and the Arts Council is accepted by the Com- 
fulfilling all their conditions. But what does non- 


tional.” The 


‘ 


word 


ISSISL 


theatres 


mussione AS 


profit-making mean in this case ? Can a non-profit-making concern 
pay what salaries it likes ? What happens if takings do, in fact, 
exceed all expenses ? And by whom are the accounts examined 
or audited ? Clearly the provision is justified in the cases like the 
Old Vic, which I have mentioned, but equally clearly it is essential 
that it should not be used to cover unfair competition with the 
commercial theatre Questioned in the House this week about 
where the profit (when there is one) goes, Sir Stafford Cripps asked 
I understand another question has been put down. 
* * * * 


for notice. 


Mr. Dalton is the latest Minister to sink to the silly recreation 
of gibing at the Press. It might have been supposed that his own 
contact with the Press on one notorious occasion would teach him 
some discretion in that field at any rate. But no. “ The Press,” 
he told a Darlington audience on Sunday, in now familiar jargon, 
“speaks for its plutocratic paymasters. It is not representative 
What you read in the editorial columns and the tendentiously 
selective headlines is not the truth; it is the gloss on the truth 
which it is And 
so on, down to “Mr. Gladstone (or perhaps it was Mr. Bright) 


” 
convenient for the proprietors to put across 








said that the platform will always beat the Press, and I believe it is 
so.” It depends, I suggest, who is on the platform. Not all 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have been Gladstones 

* * * * 

Per s hoping 4 quiet and inexpensive Christmas in the 
country must have been a little shocked at the enlightenment they 
lave ge g on the second head. There is ularly little 
Sign <¢ lexpensiveness any} vhe eC I it, s the 
regula Ss made der e Catering which require 
hotel proprietors to pay not merely treble wages 





staff on any public holiday tmas, besides the 
the Monday and Tuesday are public holidays, and for those 
All this, of course, is passed 


to their 
Sunday, 
two days six days’ wages must be paid. 


better worth while in the en 


on to the clients—who may 





to stay at home 


* * * * 


As advertisements in the Spectator and other papers have indicated, 
a set of applications for Professorial posts at the new North Stafford- 
That at least is how I should 
A bundle of papers . 

my Muse but 


shire University College has been lost. 
put it. The advertisement actually says “ 
have been lost”—phraseology which Inspires, not 
another, to this: 
How singular that learned should lose 
This bundle. And as singular, ‘tis true, 
The noun that with a plural verb they use 
Has Stoke a Chair of Grammar vacant too ? 
*” in this context comes rather 


men 


Legitimate, I think ; though “ bundle 


near being a collective noun 





. : . * 

Some people have consutt if min ds, some not Those who 
have were almost galvanised with astonishment when they heard the 
Minister of Transport, in the debate on the Festival of Britain on 
Wednesday, referring lightly « ected “ creation of additional 
peers by private enterprise.” Even I9II ey werent going 
to do wt that way However, it turned out that what Mr. Barnes 
meant was piers—not beside the Thanes JANUS. 
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The Fourth Quarter 


By WILSON HARRIS, M.-P. 


SPECTATOR, 


EXT Wednesday Mr 


ple ted 


Winston Churchill will have com 


his third quarter-century of existence. There is no 


special sanctity about this particular space of time, but it 
serves as well as any other, and better than some, to mark the 


inexorable onset of the vears One quarter-century completed, a 


second and a third—and now As to that. let the future reveal the 


future, for no one else is competent to do it. Yet some appeal to 


the past can help ; for neither charactet purpose nor disposit on 1s 


hkely to change greatly after 7< 


What guidance. 


Take him on the day his first quarter-centurv ended 


then, does the past of Winston Churchill give ? 
That birthday 


he spent at a military prison in Pretoria. Therein he was fortunate, 


Or as a non-combatant—a war correspondent for the Mornimg Post 
\ 


re had been extremely combatant, and non-combatants who do that 


can have no complaint if they are summarily shot. But Winston 
at 2§ was an old campaigner. After Harrow he had been through 


\ 


Sandhurst, mixed himself up a little (as a journalist) with some 


guerilla warfare in Cuba, seen some heavy fighting with the Malakand 
Field Force on the North-West Frontier and got himself, in spite of 


to Omdurman in 1808 in time to take part in the charge 





of the 21st Lancers in that historic battle. No bad start for a life 
™ Sustained polemics 
Anoth« quarter-century finished Winst n at&t sO 1 
Chancellor of the Excheaqu« pre} g to go back on to gold and 
ct t} ™ Me ook « doll I ‘ 1k I \ v % we Tne Gavs 
‘ 1¢ Preto I son ag provided late ‘ utobiogr pny 
\ €ada@n arn ae W STé ecSh S ol 4 He had eady 
«K s < f< < success s ( Wer\ ve I 
TRO ] TOK ¢ was ‘ Old “ cl 1a erected nim we 
vears before R ( 7, Wk e Protect st campais - 
‘ Winst ous or Free Trade like a tige I ok ‘ 
other ca ‘ e F ‘ of 1006 saw Liberal Me ‘ 
‘ NW Manchest¢ d Un Seer v fe e Colonx 
< . BR s Crove < As suc he piloted ‘ og} 
e ‘ eB s« < ent t e defeated Box 
Republics. 7 pronx d in 1908, as President of the 
Board of Trad e was g < ‘ ‘ we iation < . 
e welfare State by establis Labour Exchanges. Top-hattes 
s H Sex € survevec e Sidnev Street battle 1Or! 
Ba I 2 < H« e Ruk < w he Lords, the 
\ Xr WV St < Ax \ W ST salt g wht 
Fisher ove ¢ Dardanelles, Fishe ‘ Winston out of office 


c SEK c LA cs ‘ K« e Tre \ \ 
e Irish | Stat A ¢ Palestine ; c 
Conse ‘ 024 d off ( r Exchex \ 
‘ «4 ‘ ‘ ‘ see 4 ‘ 
r" < was < differe he was the d s < 
< O26 c A c (x Strik ‘ < cst « 
elk India, bel on 
elk Lhe Ox Whins sack 
A 4 ‘ > be A ‘ N 
r ‘ ‘ 4 \ _ ‘ > > 
X o4 N ( . < Wins 
tt 
x " 
} o4s : W 
4 \\ < 
x 
\ 
£ < 
4¢ ] Hag 48 
at S . Cn =e ‘ quarte ( 


NOVEMBER 


25, 1949 
And now the fourth 


Winston writing—his last volume would 
suffice to immortalise him 


Winston painting, Winston racing a horse 
he has picked up somewhere, Winston still leading the ¢ Onservative 
Party, with a General Election round the next corner but one But 
leading it to what? The answer to that may be the keynote to all 
the fourth quarter, or to as much of it as the old campaigne; can 


spend in active campaigning So far as physique go 1€Te seems 
little ground for curtailment yet. The cigars do no apparent harm 
there might seem even to be safety in numbers. Nor do beverages 
that are not always cocoa. And if a lung or two gives trouble now 
and then there is always Lord Moran in the offing to put things right 


here is no doubt, then, under what leader the Tor 


The doubt was—no longer is 


be habilitv or asset 


he battle whether the leader wou] 
For towards the end of the last quarte: 
struck a thoroughly bad patch. He came to the House irregularly 
When he came he made few constructive, or for that matter destruc. 
What he liked best was to bicker about business 
across the despatch-box with Mr 


Bench never knew where they were 


tive, contributions 
Morrison Phe rest of the Front 
“What can we do.” one of 


them said, “ overshadowed by a plane tree under which nothing cap 


grow: ‘hen Winston went off to America for a spell, and every. 


thing got marvellously smoother: 

But that is past history now There has been none of that Winston 
in this new session A leader of a stature bevond any of his cob. 
leagues’ measure ¢s back in control His speeches inside the Hous 


and out—at the close of the Conservative Conference at Earl's Cour 
or the wind-up to the debate on devaluation—have the old authentic 
Ting And CONSCIOUSTICSS of the coming election is the bax keround 
of every one of them. They are, if vou like, frankly election speeches, 
even if ostensibly on some immediate Bill or motion. And why not? 


The Government have the great advantage of being able to choose 

















the te that serves their interests best The Opp stron are full 
justified in beginning the preliminary skirmishing when they w 
The issue may weil turn on Winston himsel What the country 
\ need before all things when the poll ng is over 1s eader 
The next Government mav have to face neven greatcr mess than 
confronts s Government now There is going to be no easing 
1 burden. It mav in some wavs be heavier. Who is going 
to preach blood, toil, tears and sweat and get the country to accept 
Not Mr. Attlee. He has many fine qualities, but not the quality 
ecessarv for this S Stafford Cripps He might ve once 
quite certainly not now His devaluation broadcast, with the 
ip sion it. no doubt unintentionally, created, has meam 
semi-collapse of his prestige in Parliament and the countrv, and 
SPE ed 1 the devaluation debate did nothing to restore the 
situation. Nor, for that matter, did the Prime Minister's 
Can the man whose leadership in the crisis of war was undisputed 
natch himself with this crisis of the post-war world W inston 
s ¢ only man who might No one else in any party < the 
nN 1 Ve inge and the powe! of words that make milhons 
carers d mav make millions followers. But to sav that Winst 
s far from saving that Winston can. He has great res es 
deep social fervour, a genuine element of his one-time Lib sm 
embedded in his Conservatism; he made surprising confession 
P amentary peroration not long ago. And wit n 
nost chalk and faith in, the country he das served 
so immeas 
hese ‘ they w go for nothing unless < 
c gers < 1t ind an election was never 
7 4 Mm Or ¢ i with \ ¢ vet But if t o ¢ LA 4 
ere ve no room Kk dog-tigl trailing of coats, < cx t 
xersonalities, no subordination of the major issues to mum 
. ’ zarish and ill-considered broadcasts “I know that 
I save mv country, and that no one else can,” some as 
elder Pitt ?) once said. That would be a high « ‘ 
< It would not fa well from eve Winst s 
B e sp t behind the worc s s e can « gain 
€ chts of 1040. sett himself to save his cou ner 
S par even though salvation through t stru 
nc [ , then the fourth quar lit with a set- 
glow as splendid in its wav as the blaze of the great 
ears that ended when Hitler’s Germany fell. But this is talking 
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would party? N Politics—a very different thing. And it may be all Bechuanaland Protectorate, about the size of France, lies to the 
horse mirage. That depends on Winston ; there it can be left. Mean- north on the borders of the Transvaal, Cape Province and Southern 
Vative while no in b » bogged in by prejudice as to grudge a_ Rhodesia, but the chief markets for its most important produce, cattle, 
Bur salute of on and nour and good cheer to the man of ul Johannesburg and Durban One in sympathise with South 
to all 1940 n h third quarter-century to his fourth, At ins who feel that Br Protectorates so closely linked with 
T can with the k lige that there can hardly be a fifth t r country ould be under their control, and who regard their 
cems retention as a blow to the Union’s prestige; but the strongest 
arm : , irgument in ta ir of t sfer is that it would give the Territories 
«es | The Problem of the | greater measure of economic security. At present under a com- 
now m il agreement of 1910 there is free trade between the Union 
right P otectorates and the Territories ; moreover, each of the Territories receives a 
| join r «c ‘ proportionate quota ¢ the Union’s total Customs revenue, an 
vould By SIR WILLIAM CLARK* arrangement which saves them the expense of Customs services of 
Nston their own. If Dr. Malan were to go to extremes in order to secure 
larly ASU TOLAND the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaz transfer, were to denounce the agreement and apply sanctions, 
truc- ree Native Protector _— is they are gen rall the iation thus created would be very serious for the Territories 
NESS though not quite accurately, since Basutoland i ; But that would also, to say the least of it, be very serious action for 
Front Crown Color ~ once ~_ in the news Dr. Mal ; recen one member of the Commonwealth to take against another 
—- Our to the Free Stat ongress of the Nationalist Party that . ’ 
, “ ce tm or waiting for the ippropri ite a hee = “3 rts re ee Another argument often Pp ut forward in favour of transfer is the 
2 Can ‘ . Cay Pre. , Be economic dependence of the Territories on the Union, as illustrated 
very- sentations to the British authorities urging the transfer, without 4. coe eamahocs af thaie aatiees whe tack Gnaeeent has 
further delay ti the idmini stration of the three Territories to th a a“ Pee > og ; 7 ot Py _—e reas seek ap apa _— 
mr Sioceaineees 0 the thine He proposed, ™ oy ha idopt this = = mine ss , ncuetry and in segs I nis 1S an i cancun 
\ ( > sf to avoid embarrassing the British Government by eee =e ways, since in the current shortage of labour, a 
CO; wuirs¢ » a VO! gz as shortage enhanced by the urgent needs of the Orange Free State 
louse petitioning the Privy Council as provided in the South Africa Act, rold-field Rag tenes Sos F fhe veton ger hg sabe ane nan 
ae = Ne | a 4 . . a ae gold-field now in process of development, the Union could not 
ourt 1909 The pro edure actually laid down in Section 1§1 of the Act possibly dispense with labour fri t! Territories cially th 
entic is that the King, “ with the advice of the Privy Council, may, on Ra sae ae nal ees ae tt : - a srs iz rte tely a peop a 
und addresses from the Houses of Parliament of the Union, transfer to the — . i : oo go r ‘oo rs er soni : — po ape ey 
hes, Union the government of” such Territorie These word of os a ; m the more difficult classes of work such as shaft- 
t ? wrse, are capable, since the passage of the Statute of Westminster, tts ‘ 
OOSE of a different interpretation from any conte mplated by the legislators It is also often said that uccessive British Governments have 
full > peo been remiss in their duty to the Protectorates and that they will get 
Chis question has a long history behind it. It was an important a better deal under the Union. This may have been true in te 
_ isatek tis the dincenslots ‘wien tha Gunsiieadion ter te Usien te ar] irs when tra r 1 imminent and when in consequence 
det nclee diboreted. beine then cleesly sescciaeed with the an ee ake lerrit age were rather the forgotten children of the colonial 
pp aie niiettites ton tie oat ion ottenin ti — And the impression was certainly strengthened by Sir Alan 
re lism of the Cape—the doctrine of equal rights for all civilised men Pir reports. But Sir Alan entered upon his labours at a most 
cing semaieartive of ¢ ind colour—failed to prevail, the British Govern- unfavourable moment. His first report, on Swaziland, was issued 
cept ment lr it their dut to postpone de or intil the Unior j 1 Ja - 73 mm, ¢ B la Y, 1935 He was 
ty framed its native policy Ar the same time pledg« vere gi n wale nducting his enquir 7 im © nnat — 
nce, the House of Commons that before transfer the native ould be Was St 1S MOS SCE, ANE Mm A = mx iisa mas 
the cmeetieedt and oh juestion submitted again to Parliament [ by prolonged d 4 In last fifteen irs a notaod hange 
cam pledg of if ind But the elaborate schedule to the South h t 
and \| 1 Act, containing a long list of conditions and ife i in ment Fund, which wa 
the the event of transfer, evidence that the British Government were in 1945, Dut ut 1934 lhe 
perfectly sincere about their intentions to transfer, and rather suggests ™Od@est as com] red with 
ited that they ther xpected the change to come fairly soon we very gel pus ? 
ton Actually, a ymprehensive native policy for the whole Union did mon a — oe agonegets 
the not appear until General Hertzog in 1936 laid before Parliament work which has been so outs! : ; 
: of years the task in the lowlands has been completed, t to 





his plan which he thought, very optimistically, would settle the 2 : : : ’ ye , 
the active co-operation of the chiefs and people. Now the Colonial 











ton question for all time. Simultaneously he pressed on Mr, Thomas, 
. then Secretary of State for the Dominions, the immediate handing Development Corporation are also taking a hand, and are partici- 
m wer of th Territories The conjunction was not a happy one, pang = pa afforestation project in Swaziland. phese 
of since the declared keynote of his policy was segregation, a term Fe just two examples ; one can safely say that with the assistance 
. offensive to native sentiment, and especially so since it involved thus furnished to them and with their own larger revenues ule 
ved the loss of the cherished Cape franchise. The negotiations were whole outlook has changed since the hungry years of the early 
interrupted by the war, and now Dr. Malan is to press the matter— thirties, 
wii Dr. Malan, whose doctrine of apartheid is infinitely harsher than As to the relative standard of social conditions in the Native 
ver General Hertzog’s segregation. The doctor has already announced Territories and the Union Reserves, eneralisations are dangerous 
; his intention of depriving the natives of the representation in the The Transkei is usually put forward as an example on the Union’s 
House of Assembly given them in compensation for the loss of the side, but it is hardly a fair one since, thanks to its exceptional size 
. Cape franchise. It should also be said that, while General Hertzog and population of nearly one and a half million, the administration 
ial declared publicly that he had no desire to take over the Territories draws an unusually large revenue from local taxes and quit-rents 
ee except with the full acquiescence of the peoples, Dr. Malan has Nor is a Nationalist Government likely to be lavish in its expenditure 
" made no such reservation and, one imagines, is unlikely to do so from general revenues on native affairs. 
* Geographically, no doubt, the case for transfer is strong. Basuto- From all this it would seem that the Territories have little to gain 
land, an island of less than 12,000 square miles, is wholly embedded from transfer except in the unquestionably important matter of 
; = we Union ; Swaziland, about the size of Wales, is wedged in greater security for their export trade. And their peoples would be 
- _ veen Natal, the Transvaal and Portuguese East Africa; the faced with the uninviting prospect of being handed over to a Govern- 
eat * High Commissioner for Besussiend. octesemaland Protectorate and ment whose policy in the Union, in small ind greater alike, 
Swaziland, 1934-1939 is one of what is known as “ keeping the native in his place.” Chiefs 
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and their advisers are fully alive to the course of events in the Union 
and it seems certain that, when the tribes are consulted, they will be 
more reluctant than on earlier occasions to be handed over They 
will be able to point out that the ultimate aim which the Nationalist 
Party professes, though it has been placed in cold storage for the 
life-time of the Parliament, is a republic outside the 
Commonwealth. something which was certainly not contemplated by 
our Parliament in 1000, This may also affect Field-Marshal Smuts’s 
Ihe Field-Marshal has always been keenly desirous 


to see this question settled ; he once said to the present writer that 


present 


pont of view 


he regarded it as the one remaining rock of offence between our two 
but on several occasions recently he has expressed in 
Nationalists’ constitutional 


countries 
vigorous language his distrust of the 
policies, and in these circumstances he may well have his doubts 
about the suitability of the claim being put forward by them 
If, however, Dr. Malan pursues his course and makes a formal 


demand for the transfer of the Territories, our Government and 
Parliament will be faced with a situation of great gravity, a sttuation, 
indeed, affecting the whole Commonwealth That is undeniable 

but our responsibility to the native peoples remains. It should not 
be forgotten that the two major Territories, Basutoland and the 
Rechuanaland Protectorate, came of their own free will under the 
British Crown, 
Great White Queen 
ago to Sir Henry de Villiers, the President of the National Conven 


tion. when the future of the Protectorates was under discussion, “It 


and were promised in all things the protection of the 


s Lord Selborne wrote more than torty vears 
4 


is no question of pohcv about which we are disputing ; It 1s a question 


sf } ] ‘T 
‘ nou} 


Staff Problems 

















By Cc. H. LEWIS 
EW thines are More unnerving for a headmaster than th« 
knowledge that his chemistry master’s discipline is weak 
Bovs out of control in the phvsics labcratory mav at the 
Wwors give can othe Cie Nn shocks ; in the brarv thev can 
scarcely do more than drop volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britanmica 
ym each other’s toes. But subconsciously aware of their activities 
' rw che strv laboratory the headmaster sits tense in his study. 
r i cs anv Moment success Mav crow the lower fourth’s 
etrcmprts < amnNuracture I N l 
Unfortunately there is at present very little to be done about it 
Science sters are scarcer than dollars, and if the chemist is 
bett< : mw Onc ull he must be retained An nan, on 
the othe a, < be replaced, i he post-war ttage has 
disappeare< as Recently I received fifty applications for a 
historv post. and 1 therefore find mvself considering what else 
1 should like besides ability to teach one main subyect. It is under 
standable that even a specialist should be expected to teach onc 
subsid subyec Only the largest schools, or those with an 
extremely high staffing ratio (and consequently extremely high 
ecs < i < Sts who concenira te solielv on < own 
spec sms seems aré< good sto 1a\ 
be rejected because he offers subsidiar vy English when wh s 
< < lete the 1% Sle as subsic v Frenc Even more 
kadic s ¢ mpo “<< M quite ¢x w?ous Ai walions 
SOLICITK sks canaidate¢ 0 Or p eTSaAIP aoor s 
eleree—~< eve wm& vV—Tucec ¥ Dd Ta « c eciors 
a ao nanage Hpecause piavs s 
spare ne s willin g to devote his summe s to bowling 
€ Ts Wh ss p cip e 4 sc ce 
received 2? 0 m™m as dic ne STOrV spec s I k x 
r ‘ cast use ne ¢ c é € sec c Dass 
amat ches 
Yer s hes ic r er < C ms mi be in eac- 
mz TI ite ¢ 1 } t y ng make ew . me 
F - } T T nm m™m fie » e . ALL 
becom mempbe g g complic qc commur Fe! S 
contrim T ¢ € ic Win ur be oY: ne Nn n 
utsid s sid he classroorr * POroU sche 
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to be a lorry-driver earning £8 per week 


25, 1949 


societies, teams, activities, to many of which a lively adult ming 

can make an invaluable contribution. At any one time it is Probable 

that one or two of these may be flagging a little, and the head 

rightly hopes to find a man who will help to inspire them with 

renewed life 

So it 1s that the educational Press prints advertisements like this: 

“Wanted in January, MASTER to teach HISTORY to 

University scholarship standard, with subsidiary LATIN. Able 

to train the school orchestra and run the scout troop ; Willing 

to help with games, especially cricket, and Outside 
activities. Young bachelor preferred.” 


other 


The cynic may suggest that a young man is wanted because he 
than an old one, but reasons. The 
headmaster has no doubt looked at the age-distribution of his staf 


is cheaper there are other 
and has found, as all schools found during the war, that he has 
too many old and middle-aged men men, expert 
teachers and strict disciplinarians, who carry the burden of the 
men upon whom the head relies for the 


These are the 
school, the solid work 
which maintains the school’s traditions and reputation. They cap 
provide almost everything the boys need, in the classroom at least, 
Ignorant, over-confident, inexperienced 
him the 
iMagination 
He will make mistakes ; he will almost certainly start 


essential—fire 
young man may be, he 
enthusiasm and zest 


ence pt one 
bring with 
alight the 


though a should 
which alone can set 
of the bovs 
by being too friendly with the senior bovs, who are only four vears 
vounger than he is, but who are separated from him by the immensg 
gulf that separates eighteen from twenty-two, the boy from the man 
Nevertheless, his mistakes will be forgiven him, for the sake of 
the inspiration, the vision, the life he brings to the school 

The paragon for whom I search must therefore be able, versatile 
wnmd voung:; he must also be unmarried Just as the war affected 
reduced the 
single young man who went 


the average age of most school staffs, so it seriously 


masters The 
off to the forces early in the war for the most part returned much 


number of bachelor 


as he had been, burt for a wife and 


New 


been married, for, although the war's casualty lists were mercifully 


a powerful moustache—and 


family members of staff recruited recently have almost al 


low, the matrimonial rate was unusually high. Most schools, whether 
day or boarding, are consequently at their wits’ end to find accom. 
medation for the staff. Salaries, duties, opportunities for promotion 
] married accom- 
ind I must 
who will take a vow of celibacy for at leas 


ull are unimportant beside the question, “ Is 


modation available The answer in my case is “ No,” 
4 hoose a bac he lor 
three vears 

To be 


post than is a married man The countless extraneous duties | 


lor this 


brutally frank, a bachelor is worth more to me 


} 
have described occupy far more than normal working hours, and 
I must alwavs have a nucleus of voung bachelors who have the 
A newly married man feels bound to hurry back 


who has probably been alone all day and is awaiting his 


time for them 
to his wife, 
return The man with a family must hasten to buy the groceries 
the shops shut, or to bath the baby 
living has become so great that few 
problems unaided, and husbands are called « 
help in ways that were unheard of 
money the bachelor 
So I am 


before before supper. The 


dificultv of merely women 
can cope with the 
before the wal For sheer 
wins everv time 


concentrating on the voung bachelors, and looki 





other qualifications. I read the glowing testimonials that each 


its, and get from their referees franker and less glowing ones 
Finallv I shall interview 
which really 





three or four of them, looking for 
ble quality matters More than 
It cannot be measured ; often it is not easy 





personauty 








like a fair impression during an interview re 
rcludes alertness of mind, sympathy, force of character ; the 
who really possesses it to a marked degree could make success 
most any career, and becomes a first-rate schoolmaster. I sha 


ndeed be lucky if I can get such a man, for what have I to offe 
return? Recently one of my sixth-form boys wh t 


necome schoolmaster was registering for national serv 
und himself next to a youth who was quite unable to read mu 
form he had to fill in, or to write his own name. He turned out 


When my pupil wie 
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me this story I refrained from telling him that he would not earn 
so much until he Oxford, had obtained 
, degree and a qualification as a teacher, and had been teaching 
for four yeat 
Not even this 


my fhity 


had spent four years at 


Some- 


inspiring 


thought will deter the real schoolmaster 


where in applicants I hope to find one able, 


eacher, with wide interests, unflagging enthusiasm, and that gift 
“ 4 1 , 
for controlling boys that makes conventional liscipline super- 


have on the school an influence the 


fluous. © 4 man may 


value of wh either I nor the boys will be able ever to assess ; 
he himself will never think about it. For he is joining what Ian 
Hay has well described as “ the most responsible, the least idvertised, 
the worsj paid and the most richly reward 1 profession in the world.” 


Russia in Germany 
By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER 
‘ Berlin, November tgth 


» taken big risks 
1948, they accepted the possibility that their blockade 


INCE 1945 the Russians have twr in Germany 
In June 
of Western Berlin might 

waen they created an East German State, they must have re ilised 


Poland In 


normally a matter 


lead to war; and last September 


that they could hardly fail to shock their friends in 


Eastern Europe the creation of a satellite State is 





is which the people themselves can understand, 


f 


of routine, 4 proce 


even if they object to it. Yet, when this familiar process was applied 


to the Soviet Zone of Germany, the Russians took a surprising amount 


significance. In particular they sor 





f trouble to exaggerate its 


mposition of pe pular lemocracy on eighteen millio 


to represent the 


Germans as the r¢ sult of an irresistible national indepen lence move- 








ment, act supported by the whole German people There w 
no need, for tance, for Stalin » describe the procee lings a i 
turning-point in European tory” or to explain that the G 
ind So p tovether ’ 3 rte ipa 1 Fu 
for th f undertakings ~ un i rnifi 
vlarn , , " inv Po ) iw i Ni A 
| 0 1 } ] i (; in S t 0 Pp » 1 

Kist x rn German in ima National |} 
nd to b | | » re vite the ’ i I ] 

Ocx ) Power lea e G i ) r ‘ | 

Cc, , 
The y » doub S 1 wa ik i yu 


lent, Wil Pieck ind in encoura yr tl National | 
umpaign. Moreover, it was a risk which could have been avoided 
iad he be ontent merely to confer the blessings of popular 
democracy on another eighteen million people. His willingness to 
accept that risk is a measure of the importance which he and his 


They must, in 


e that it is now worth trying to do two things at once, one 


advisers must attach to their latest German enterprise 
fact, believ 
of which may yet involve them in serious trouble with their Czech 
ind Polish allies. ‘They seem to have decided, in effect, to create 
People’s Democracy in Eastern Germany and, at the same 
tend their influence in the West. Eventually, no doubt, 
persuade the Americans to withdraw their troops from 
Europe (provided the Red Army withdraws to Ké6nigsberg). But 
not even Stalin can feel confident that the East German Government 
and Marshal Rokossovsky) will be able to convince the Poles that 
the Oder-Neisse line is, in fact, “an immutable frontier of peace.” 

The immediate problem, that of turning Eastern Germany into a 
Popular Democracy, should prove to be well within the capacity of 
like Gregori Maximovich Pushkin. As Soviet Ambassador 
to the East German Government he may have to vary the technique 
used in Hungary, but he is almost bound to succeed in the end 


yet another 
ume, to ex 


they hope to 


an expert 


At present the East German Parliament consists of representatives 





nm tho il organisations, not all of them Communist organisa- 
tions, v were already licensed by Soviet Military Govern- 
ment [heir leaders are all committed to the National Front 
impa ) preservation of the Oder-Neisse line as a permanent 
rontier of peace” and to membership of the “ Anti-Fascist Demo- 





il 5 k’ i kind of tarv coalition designed to 
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ensure their unanimity on all important issues 
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And if the worst 


comes to the worst the Communist-controlled Socialist Unity Party 





can always count on parliamentary representatives of “mass- 
organisations ” like the Communist Free Trade Unions to provide 
rem with an absolu yor n Parliamen 
In practice, however, the East German Parliament’s peculiar 
ustoms should sp trouble and embarrassment of rallying 
their support ub Parliament meets once a month (“ twice 
if necessary”) and is then expected to deal unanimously and rapidly 
vith Government business for the next four weeks. So far Govern- 
ner egisiation } ) 1 dis np ited to dep ities on the morning vf 
the day on wu h Parliament is due to meet » (ney may discuss at 
their party meetings, which usually last all 
afternoon, when Parlian ts, there is rarely 
me prepared speech of welcome from each 
an ase the party leaders are always expe 
onfirm in pu at eir Opinions are 


e Government of Mr. Push 


system provides th 








tunity for persuasive private conversation w 
While providing Parliament elf with th 
tor constructive or critical debate 
But in any case the deputies are powerless ; ever since the end of 
var the Soviet authoritie ave been organising a civil service 
lesigned to make any parlia ary stem completely superfluous. 
[hat il service is now r ' 





and is led by remark- 
unists. Alt! 


Lander, each with its 





ibly competent men, most of whom are loyal Comr 
net Zone was d led, in 1945, into fi" 


ind Government, the Russians 


nougya 








entralised thoss 





lepartments which they were anxious to ntrol themselves 
‘ ih PP . | ‘ a lhaas 
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I [They have fewer 
grounds for optimism than Mr. Pushkin. Ultimate 
they must want {£0 see e e of sOyect & 
imilar to that whic vw rules the Soviet Zone 
is, for secur reasons, to persuade the United States 
y that its task in Europe is over. By supporting the National 
Front and the Nauheim Circle the Russians have nothing to lose, 
in Germany at any rate. Neither movement has made much 
progress in the last six months, and thet Tr) ed successes 





have all been due, not to 


and the West 





German authorites 





By slowly dismantling factories in the Ruhr (long ter the 
Russians’ own, far more e, dismantling p mme ee 
ern Powers did much to further th rests 
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Crisis in Calabria 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


ALABRIA seems something very remote and a little fantastic 
to the Englishman. Is it in Spain or in Italy ? Well may 
one ask! From Naples, which seems southern enough, it 

is nearly a day’s journey in what is called a fast train down the 
Tyrrhenian coast to Reggio Calabria, the best known of the Calabrian 
towns. Cosenza, the capital of another of the three Calabrian pro- 
vinces, is not On any main line at all. When I pushed my way down 
to the real South of Italy last spring I apologised to people I met 
for having ventured to write about Italy without having penetrated 
beyond Naples before. They replied with their habitually wry smile 
that no Italians who were not obliged had ever travelled beyond 
Naples ; that is not far from the truth. 


The Mezzogiorno, as they call the far South, still lives in the 
shadow of the Bourbon ancien régime ; it would probably outrage 
Gladstone’s sense of justice—for slightly different reasons—as much 
today as it did a hundred years ago. It is not in a feudal condition, 
for that would mean that the owners of huge landed properties 
accepted certain social obligations, as the Norman counts in Tancred’s 
days were willing to do. For several centuries now the landowners 
have bled the land for quick profits which they have spent elsewhere, 
leaving the peasants to pay the taxes and do the work. When Italy 
was unified officials from the North tried to tax the rich, too, but 
with very little success. If one studies agrarian problems, say, in 
Central Europe one often finds that the landlords in possession in 
this century were irresponsible, but that there had often been a 
grandfather who was a true patriarch to the peasantry, or -an 
enlightened farmer at least. In the Mezzogiorno wherever I went 
I searched for someone of the kind. “No, there’s no one like that 
around here,” the good Christian-Democrat local authorities would 
reply. “ But please forgive me. I am a historian and I would like to 
understand the background of all this. Please try to remember ; 
surely a generation or so ago there was some local landowner who 
10ok an interest in the people or the land ? “ Mat sentito—never 
such a thing,” they always said, shaking their heads 


f ” 


heard of 


The situation is, however, sadder than this. In Central Italy the 
peasants, although they are usually crop-sharers, not owners, live on 
the land in pleasant-looking farms. But the real Southerners, people 
who feel bound to the land with all their consciousness and know no 
ether way of life, even if they own a little land, live crowded together 
in squalid towns far away from their work. As in Calabria, se it is 
in Lucania and Apulia, save only in the province of Lecce. These 
peasants, who have never had enough to eat by our standards, are 
cften obliged to get up in the middle of the night and walk for hours 
1o their own plot on the estate, where they then begin the day’s work 
tired. What is the reason for this strange, indeed tragic, divorce of 
the agricultural population from the land ? There are many reasons, 
of course, but the chief one is the survival of the mediaeval strip 
system. Many peasants own two or three uneconomically small strips 
which lie in different directions from the town where they sleep ; 
they can also pick up more of the work they so much need on some- 
Landless labourers have 
short-term contracts to work now on this person’s land in one direc- 


ene else’s land in yet another direction. 


tion, now on that property in another. 


An agrarian crisis has been blowing up for the last forty years all 
over Italy ; in the very South it has been becoming ever more acute 
until now when it has broken over Calabria. In each great war the 
southern peasants were called up as soldiers, and discovered quite 
Gifferent conditions further north or abroad. In each great war 
Land to the peasants” became the cry of the day. Between the 
wars, by dint of their pouncing on tiny plots here and there, slightly 
more land came into the peasants’ hands, but this only served to 
exaggerate the confusion of their strips. Meanwhile emigration to 
the Americas was curtailed, and the population, which becomes more 
prolific the further south one goes, increased all the time. A lucky 
father might die leaving five littl strips instead of the four he 


inherited, but he probably left ten sons with no other hope of a 
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livelihood. I was often invited into what we should, | Suppose, cal] 
a lower middle-class, i.e., 2 relatively well-off, home. Not only were 
four generations living in as many rooms, but “ Mother ” was nearh 
always in bed in one of them because “ please excuse her, byt you 
see she has had twenty children and she has never really been ‘the 
same again.” Not only the Church is responsible for this, but alg, 
the Southerner’s pride in fecundity. As a result, one is not so much 
aware of clear-cut unemployment, but rather of chronic under. 
employment ; everywhere people are “hanging about.” feverish}y 
longing to pick up another odd job. ' 

In Calabria the crisis has to some extent been precipitated by 
the terrible effects of deforestation. For one reason or another 
the mountain forests have been cut down in the last ninety year 
and they have not been replaced. The climate, already dry. ha 
become dryer, and the rivers chaotic and destructive in the winter, 
while in the spring they dry up completely. Down on the coay 
near Reggio a first glance reveals a profusion of romantic orange. 
groves, but then you will see that the orange- and olive-trees are 
silted up with the shingle and stones which the river swept down 
last time. And standing in the dried-up_ river-bed there 
it makes one shiver a little to have pointed out to one where whole 
farms belonging to small peasants have been swept away bevond 
redemption. “I suppose someone pays these peasants some com. 
pensation ?” one innocently asks. “Oh, no,” sad loca 
figure who has shown himself to be very well-informed and yer 
anti-red, “they continue to charge the peasants with the taxes due 
on the farms which have been destroyed.” It does not seem sur- 
prising that for the first time in April, 1948, there was a noticeab) 
Communist vote in the township nearby. 





1 
Tepiles 


Travelling past huge neglected properties, and having learnt how 
most of the people are constrained to live, one wondered what 
compelled them to endure it. In 1944 the provisional Government 
of the day issued a decree which allowed landless peasants to squat 
on neglected land, and in those days they formed co-operatives 
in order to do so. But the big proprietors, or more accurately 
their bailiffs, began to resist peasant encroachment, particularly 
after the 1948 elections had restored the owners’ courage. After 
endless promises the Prime Minister launched a project last Easter 
for a redistribution of land, but then again it seemed to be shelved 
always under ministerial discussion but never emerging therefrom 
The Government’s housing plans were as bad. Workers’ houses 
were always going to be built, but all that happened was that private 
firms put up smart new cinemas, and whole families continued 1 
live in barn-like windowless cavities. The village schools I remember 
best in Calabria consisted of dark holes without windows but 
open on to the street, this one opening serving as the door. 

At last in October the drought and the floods brought the in- 
evitable explosion. The peasants’ land-hunger could no longer ke 
contained ; the cry went up that they must have land or die 
Often groups of them squatted on the fringes of the big estates 
by night and worked the land. Suddenly the farm bailiffs in the 
Crotone region on the poor Ionian coast discovered that the estates 
they administered were due for reclamation ; reclamation had in 
fact been overdue for years. On October 30th the police were called 
in to evict 300 peasants who had just pushed forward their squatting 
at Fragala, near Melissa, and in the fighting that followed tw 
of the peasants were killed and a number injured, including 
woman who died of her wounds. The Italian police have made them- 
selves fairly unpopular this year, and public sympathy was warmly 
on the peasants’ side, the human issues were so unmistakably clear 
Within a few days it was promised that the peasant co-operatives 
should be reinstated and further land distributed to the landless 
peasants. Then last Sunday the Prime Minister paid a demonstrative 
visit to Calabria to inspect the Sila plateau, where there are huge 
private estates and some State property ; it is here that 1,000 peasant 
families are now to be settled immediately and 5.000 within five years 

In the past, whenever piecemeal attempts at improving the 
position in Southern Italy have been made, they have failed. I 
was always attracted on so large a scale that it was soon exploite 
and under-empiloyed, and over-crowding quickly destroyed the hope 
For this reason disinterested specialists 
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of better housing conditions. 
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have been pressing tor an “all-in” tackling of the social problem 
in the South now while Marshall Aid is to be had, and a special 
plan has been worked out for the Sila. The development of intensive 
cultivation based upon the abolition of strip tenure and coupled 
with the organisation of the Calabrian rivers for irrigation and 
power-stations, and a drive towards the establishment of suitable 
industries, might absorb enough labour to make local consumption 
an economic factor. All this would demand a huge outlay of capital ; 
although a little of the necessary work has been begun, it is uncertain 
whether the 5 milliard lire, which de Gasperi has now promised 
for the next five years, can possibly suffice. 


Behind the Throne 


By MARY COSH 


ECENT opinion, in the Press and in 
eee a FS 
magazines, on the professiof of artist's model is so conflict- 
A & ing that there seems to be room for yet another opinion 
striking a balance. One side has been anxious to put forward all 
the drawbacks of the job, the other all the popular—and unfounded— 
glamour, but what nobody appears to have done so far is say any- 
thing about what it actually feels like to be a model. The focus 
so far is entirely external: no mirrors to undress by !—or, alterna- 
tively, what fun compared with school-teaching ! 


popular illustrated 
—— oe 


— 


So, as first 
impressions are often the most vivid, and novices or amateurs usually 
have a more detached view than seasoned professionals, I would like 
to recall some of my own earliest impressions as an unprofessional 
model 

Just what, then, does it feel iike, to sit on a throne with no clothes 
on and be drawn by thirty or forty art students ? And before that, 
what does it feel like to step out of the dressing cubicle into a 
studio full of people for the first time and deliberately take off your 
dressing-gown before their very eyes ? It feels like the Christians 
to the lions, with a dash of that nightmare of walking about naked 
among streets full of respectable strangers. Coldly and detachedly 
as I made myself see the situation, on the first occasion I defy anyone 
to feel anything else. Nobody minds this except me, I reminded 
myself firmly as I nonchalantly assumed a pose on a deceptively 
comfortable stool ; and I carried the nonchalance to such a pitch 
that I discovered, too late, that it was a pose of inconceivable dis- 
comfort and I spent the whole of the week regretting. my rashness— 
especially as no one had thought fit to warn me that I should be 
sitting in that same torturing attitude every morning. 

Self-consciousness wore off almost at once; physical discomfort 
remained to seize with never-ending cramp. That is the next item 
then—time. Nobody has any conception how eternally long an 
hour is, who has not spent one, alas many, completely immobilised 
to do but think. Thinking abour the actual time is, 
% course, fatal; even a mirtute is endless when you are under- 


The best thing ts to try to forget 


with nothing 


estimating the very seconds. 


aching bones and let the mind escape, or 
immediately absorbing object such as 


taking shape just 


limbs and muscles and 
else concentrate on some 

you really are as hideous as the portrait 
below. My own thoughts usually wander to the point of my being 
memory, with 


ynvulsed by funny 


some excruciatingly 
ghter more and more shattering as I try to control it; so discon- 
certing for the students, they tell me 


Although I try not to think about time while posing, it is one 


he chief factors in the model’s life Students may leisurely 
stroll in throughout the morning, steal away early for coffee, linger 
Over lunch. The wretched model must be in her pose on the 
stroke of the hour, and must snatch her lunch and allow time for 


dressing and undressing again strictly between one and two o'clock ; 
even if only one infuriating 


after everyone else has gone. 


carry on tll the end of the day 
stays painting on and on 
second ; not a minute over or under 


must 
enthusiast 
Work is timed to the 
As for the discomfort, a little experience soon shows how to relax 
nuscles as much as possible, what poses not to take, what can 


f 


be Kept up for a series of hours on end and what for only five 
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minutes. At first I was absurdly conscientious, suffering agonies 
because I dared not scratch my forehead or reach for a handkerchief. 
Luckily for my sanity this unnatural state of affairs was brief, and I 
soon found that it was quite permissible to stretch or resettle myself 
at not-too-frequent intervals. To spare the harassed student further 
anguish, exactly the same pose must, of course, be resumed after 
rests—and this is often much more tricky than it sounds. As for 
posing and conditions generally, the unfortunate student is at the 
model’s mercy. The mode! must be kept warm. If she wants the 
windows fast shut, everyone must suffocate in the paint-drenched 
If she complains about a pose, however aesthetically 


atmosphere. 
“All this talk about artistic 


pleasing, another must be chosen. 
temperament,” someone once confided in me. “ Why, we haven’t a 
chance. It’s the models who are temperamental.” The model is 
regarded by students rather as an unpredictable piece of furniture, 
not much more personal than a table and ten times less convenient. 

Next, then, I claim that “ modelling” is, on the whole, a lonely 
profession. An invisible barriey separates model from students who 
unless she makes a move to be friendly, treat her with remote 
courtesy. Detachment needs to be complete. At first I could not 
help taking personally some of the remarks I overheard professors 
making to struggling painters. After all, remarks about one’s shape, 
size, colour and features are usually in everyday life aimed at 
rousing some reaction, whether pleased or insulted. On my 
very first day, hearing myself brutally referred to as “a series 
of simple planes,” I was nearly moved to protest ; it was like beifig 
dissected on a mortuary bench. But hard use accustomed me, and 
only the other day I was able to listen almost unmoved while the 
same speaker, looking at a portrait of me, observed dispassionately : 
“Now it’s a curious thing, but this painting reminds me strongly 
of a picture I saw twenty years ago of Lord Beaverbrook.” 

No one would believe how dirty a job doing nothing can be. 
Thrones are very rarely dusted, and a mixture of dust and sticky 
paint attaches to hands, feet and dressing-gown ; and the effect of a 
day’s work is more like spring-cleaning than sitting still. The 
boredom and exhaustion of being a model can be intense, but on 
the other hand the interest can be enormous. It .depends on the 
model. It is well-paid, highly entertaining and varied, independent, 
and with hours long or short according to choice. Or else it’s a job 
like all other jobs, only reasonably paid, tiring, stuffy, lonely, dull, 
in uncomfortable conditions. That is as you look at it. Personally 
I look at it as a stimulating, amusing and valuable experience 
(though I would not pretend it was a career, or had any future), but 
that may be because, although I have “ modelled” at intervals for 
over two years now, I am still only an unprofessional. 
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As the sea encroaches upon the coast, eats into the land, and brings 
down rock after rock, so the sea of trade is eating away the lands of our 
old nobility. Not long since, the titled Plantagenet was divested of his 
territories ; noble blood vainly having tried to recover its land by the 
| xf purchase, and failed in that trading process. 
invades the seat of the older Stanleys, Hooton Hall. . . 


plebeian mode 
the hammer ’ 
The ever-encroaching golden sea of trade—ever abundant, ever pressing 
99 much for resistance: noble blood has its day of weakness, the 
like of pride gives way, the golden tide rushes in, et pelago premit 
spreads o’er the noble lands the jingling levelling flood 
iffections 






Is 


arva sonante 

of trade, overwhelming traditions, monuments, and hereditary 
‘Land is brought into the market,” old tyrannies are forgotten. New 

No more does the degraded villein, with convulsed 


he yields 


tyrannies are learned 
imbs and clenched teeth, keep down the raging shame while 
iis bride or his best horse to manorial rights ; but the factory villein is 
not unbound. And the factory lord has no hereditary honour to support: 
the history of the land is not his history ; in his house generations know 
not each other; he is not pledged to the standard of an escutcheon 
sans peur et sans reproche—he may slink and be mean, and vaunt 
mean maxims as worldly wisdom. He has no fixed hostage in the land, 
no born alliance with the soil and substance of his country; he may 


enurfe, 


1 
i 
} 


tolerate a mean policy in the state, and not belie his 


Of course, this trading régime is not a final state—its very nature 
shows it to be transitory ; but there is a melancholy interest in watching 
1 


hese encroachments of ouc day on the landmarks of history. 
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Candide in the Castle 


By G. A. HOLMES (St. John’s College, ¢ ambridge) 


HERE was once a young undergraduate whom, for the sake 
of simplicity and a certain Central European flavour, we will 
call X. His integrity and intelligence were normal, and like 
most of us he was pursued through life by a group of ghosts. Like 
all our ghosts they were both decisive and elusive, but we can trace 
some of them, with a certainty which any sociologist might envy, to 
the conditions of his upbringing. X had been reared in that suburban 
stratum where life may be economically precarious but is invariably 
socially secluded. The dustman, the postman and the bus-conductor 
were visitants from another universe 
For years this was swallowed up in the childhood mists of other 
worlds, and It was only when he began TS define the Pedgraphe of his 
situation, through a career of morbid reading which began with 
Lawrence of Arabia and rose to the heights of Dostoevsky and the 
“We must live 
True poetry is 
“ This is the 


Dadaists, that he was appalled by his own isolation 
for the delight of experience,” said the sensualist. “ 
born out of the rhythm of labour,” said the Marxist 
age of the Common Man,” said someone clse who could not even 
X was certain, if of nothing else, that he 


be acc used of pec ulsarity 
And here 


was a Most UNCOMMON man and quite without experience 
were all 
proclaiming his own incompleteness, until the sense of it became 
ing for ever in an 


the prophets, from Marx to his favourite modern poets, 


positively oppressive. He had serious fears of h 


\ 

imposed seclusion, a living death of remoteness from real life. He 
hegan to despise the aesthetes and the scholars, to be mortally afraid 
of barmen and shopgirls, and most of all to pity himself 

It is therefore not surprising that, when he received notice one 
morning to report for military service, he accepted the news with no 
common resentment, but with a feeling of gratitude to a benevolent 
Government which had perceived his needs so accurately. Here was 

unexpected escalator into the underworld of common men and 
experience, and he walked through his college that day with the 


of conscious but placid determination common to the 





when we are taking a new step towards perfection In 
the course of his normal business X was able to discuss his prospects 
with a comforting gravity. One of the dons even felt constrained 


to write him a letter which ended, “ For Heaven's sake be careful 


Do not let your mind be swamped by the tide of unreason. You 
4 

















< c gine how dangerous it ts for a voung man of your promise 
be removed for a period from this refined academic re 
] have even known some men become married in the army.” 
\ eading this, X felt for a time that his career was slipping 
away from him. I believe he considered quite seriously the possi- 
ties of conscientious objection, until he met a _ reassuring 
haeologist who had no doubt that experience, in moderation, was 
ar evervone and t his work in the Board of Inland Revenue 
g an invaluable insight into Babvlonian local administra- 
X's confidence was co c estorec wever, onlv bh 
A te P ssor OF Con ve “\« < £\ 
X C A lave it € ic ve < T™ oO a OSE 
if which we ¢ ever find tn t ssec e. There 
é s gs ] C A Wanlec < Da The 
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I wok vs ¥ A ectures week prepare <« 
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his vital purpose by earnest enquiries into the psychology of those 
representatives of an alien culture around him. 

For us, who are interested only in the turning points, it would be 
tedious to describe all his adventures in this period. Suffice it to say 
that he was almost despairing of success when one morning he was 
informed of his unsuitability to be a normal infantryman and the 
decision to turn him into. an educational instructor. Three stripes 
were put on his arm, and he was despatched to one of those OUtPosts 
of the British Empire several hours by train from London. He 
He felt 
that he had surely discovered the proper way to attain his Purpose, 
and he went for the first interview with his new commander with q 
resolute smile on his face 


arrived to take up his duties with a new sense of mission 


“You will have comparatively little to do,” said the Major, “ except 
on Saturday mornings. On Saturday mornings the whole camp jis 
engaged on latrine-cleaning and floor-scrubbing. We usually find 
that the bulk of this work is finished by 11.30. From 11.30 to 12,39 
we have two platoons to spare, and you will give them a lecture. 
What do you want to talk about ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said X—he was a little taken aback but still determined 

“perhaps I could give them a talk about some aspect of con- 
temporary civilisation, perhaps Russia, describing the changes of the 
last thirty years and indicating—this was a subject to which he had 
given much thought—that Russia is much the same now as it was 
before the revolution.” 
not over-developed, indicated that though he had always heard it was 
different, he was prepared to be broad-minded on details of this sort. 
Nevertheless, X had better stick to something simple, like town 
councils or the Budget. 

And so X began his new life of contact with mankind. From 
11.30 to 
which we all adopt when treating of things which do not interest us, 


The Major, whose intellectual curiosity was 


2.30 every Saturday he spoke, in the tired academic manner 


to sixty men, less academic but infinitely more tired. For the rest 
of the week he occupied himself in his office with masses of papers 
and with counting and recounting the buckets and shovels on his 
He made rapid progress in arithmetic, typewriting and theft, 


but he felt no nearer his object, though for a time he expected great 


charge 


things of his clerk, whose illiteracy was superficially fascinating and 
seemed on further investigation to extend to the very depths of mind. 

In despair he turned to his leisure hours and in particular to the 
Sergeants’ Mess, where every day he sat in a row of gnarled faces 
which seemed to have grown older than the Mona Lisa with vice 
and manual labour. Once he had bridged the inevitable gulf that 
lay between him and such men—he was sull possessed by this curious 
fantasv—he would find new worlds opened up to him. His delight 
therefore was almost unrestrained when one evening he managed 
to engage in conversation one of the more weather-beaten and 
articulate of his companions. This man was only too walling to 
recount in horrific detail the stories of his Mediterranean experiences, 
embellished description of 
Athens. X was delighted At last 
ay, if not William Morris, was about to be satisfied 


tually arrived at a_ highly 


adventures in 





ned to loosen the Sergeant’s tongue bv offering | beer 
else he liked. The reply hit him like a blow. “ Never 





“The wife wouldn’t like it.” 
nt was the turning-point in X’s intel- 


convinced that the object of his 


touch it.” said the Sergeant 


e the philosophical problems whict 
As the Warrant Officers with their 


re and more to the shapes of pre 


aS 


gave less and less attention to his old 


not even read The Golden Bougi 





put fe in lving for hours on his bed. Ever 
n accou fh efficiency, he was offered a commission, 
which he accepted, believing rightly that the beds in the Officers’ 
Mess verte sorter 

At the end of his military service, he returned to his university 
J old that he lives now clothed in the disillusions of his wasted 
vears, and has long decided, like a more famous predecessor in the 


observation, to cultivate his own garden. For the last 
rhteen months he has been reading The Golden Bough 
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THE 


MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


SPEC rATOR, 


NYONE who had been passing down Regent Street at 

3.25 p.m. on the last two Fridays might have observed me 
Had they been people 
they 


standing in a queue outside a shop 


interested in the finer shades of human character, 


who are int 
would have noticed upon my pink-plump face an expression of 


patience. It was not what is known as angelic patience, nor was it 


either selfless or resigned: a more acute observer might have con- 


yt as patience at all, but as impatience manfully controlled 
glad to think that I 
of them huge and 


strued it, ne 
Each of us has his besetting 
besetting sins, 


sin, and I am 


possess a wh le kennel of some 


prancing, lik Great Danes, others smug and soft and squat, like 
Pekines But among my pack of besetting sins there is a little 
fox-terrier called “ Impatience,” or more usually “Jumps,” who 


rushes in and out of the other dogs giving short sharp yaps. It 
is the constant companionship, throughout the walks of life, of this 
iffectionate little animal which renders me unsuited to queues 
Other men, other women, may be queue-minded, but I am not. In 
fact I doubt the comforting tales which one is sometimes told, to 
the effect that there are women who actually enjoy queues, finding 
in them occasions for pleasurable social intercourse. I am consumed 
sometimes) with guilt when I compare my fortunate lot with that 
of those brave women who stand for hours on the pavement with 
their shopping-baskets in their hands. It-makes me understand why 
the British Housewife, who in my youth was a stil undifferentiated 
figure, should, as the result of two World Wars, have become a 
tutelary deity, dominating in her chryselephantine panoply the cities 
which she guards. “ With reverence, great Pallas, I salute thee ”; 


but that does not mean that I could ever care for queues. 
* 7 . + 


[he queue in which I waited on the first of my two Fridays was 
a cultured queue. At the head of this static procession I observed 
a woman of extreme elegance with real pearls about her neck ; at 
the tail of the procession was an eminent physician, exquisitely 
arrayed and rich in experience and honours, We were waiting, at 
the door of a jeweller’s shop, to enter, two by two, the exhibition 
of the works of Carl Fabergé. I watched the dial of a clock along 
the street: 3.25 jerked into 3.30 and 3.30 into 3.35. From time to 
time the door of the shop would open and two satisfied visitors 
allow two expectant visitors to 
queue would, at this inter- 
I became aware, after ten 


would squeeze out in order to 
squeeze in. My colleagues in the 
change, take two sedate steps forward. 
minutes had passed, that Jumps, who until then had behaved with 
perfect passivity, was starting to twitch. I soothed him with 
muttered objurgations and a caressing movement of the finger behind 
his right ear. At the moment, however, a woman (she may have 
been the owner of the shop, or his sister-in-law, or a vendor of 
programmes) cut the queue and Jumps began to yap. I glanced 
to the head of the queue ; the elegant lady with the pearls had, 
greatly favoured, by then squeezed in; the distinguished physician 
behind me was setting an example to the rest of us of impassive 
Awed by so fine a standard, Jumps ceased to yap, or 
reduced his yaps to the lower level of a restrained but 
recurrent hiccup. And then, when the clock reached 3.50, the com- 
missionaire, who hitherto had remained strong and silent, announced 
that it was little use our waiting any longer. As I plunged back 
into the traffic of Regent Street I reflected that I now knew the 
meaning of a word which, until then, I had suspected and disliked. 
“This,” I said to myself, “is what they all mean when they talk 
about frustration.” Yet, although life may be short, art is long: so 
I decided that I should again enjoy that queue in the succeeding 
week. 


distinction 
rather 


* * * * 


When, however, at 3.25 p.m. on the following Friday I approached 
Regent Street, I observed to my dismay that the 
blocked by a queue more formidable than that which 


that sector of 


sector Of 


pavement wa: 
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ven days before. On close inspection I discovered 
humanity was not in fact a queue, but a double 
ranged on each side of the entrance. “ The 
exhibition,” the ‘is closed till 4.15. 
We are expecting Royalt Jumps, being a creature of deep 
monarchical reverence, was not at all irritated by this pronouncement ; 


I had endured s« 
that this mass o 


row of onlookers neatly 


commissionaire informed me, 


impressed ; we walked away together in 


human fortune, the renewed 


on the contrary, he was 
silence, reflecting upon the mutability of 
99 


ipplicability of that horrid word “ frustration” and the charm of a 





stratified society. No longer (since I am not to try a 
third time) could I hope to see again the tifices of Carl 
Fabergé ; the pleasures of hope were replaced by the pleasures of 
memory. I recalled that sriall well-lighted shop beyond the wide 
arch which led from the square of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg 


roadway was the colour of sand ; the snow which 
deep red pediments and lintels of the Winter Palace was 
dazzling The feet of the horses in the roadway made a rapid 
muffled sound ; the feet of the pedestrians upon the pavement flopped 


‘ 2 , yr ee ll ofin 
and slopped in snow-boots or galoshes. One thus pushed the door 


The snow in the 


edged the 


white 


and entered the warm and brilliant shop of Carl Fabergé. 
rs * * . 


by 


The first impression was that of numerous soup-tureens and 
épergnes ranged upon the shelves. The former were squat and heavy, 
and their bases were decorated with fat blobs of silver suggestive of 
salt-water vegetation. The latter were intricate, many-branched and 
light, and their stems and filigree were distorted into the water-lily 
They were ugly objects and made one sad. 
In the show-cases around the shop were all manner of boxes, 
Cigarette cases, ink-stands, blotting books and eggs. Many of these 
things had been composed of hard-stones bearing lovely Yellow Book 
names : —obsidian, chalcedony, chrysoprase, lapis, jasper, onyx, jade 
and porphyry. Others were encased in that delicate enamel for which 
Carl Fabergé was so justly famed. Beautiful they looked in their 
neat white boxes, and it was only sad experience that taught one that, 
if taken out of their boxes, they were apt to chip or fleck and lose 
their translucent loveliness. The cigarette-cases did not take my 
fancy. The grandest of them were made of different-coloured gold, 
heavily fluted and having thumb-pieces of emerald or moon-stone. 
They hung heavily in the pocket, making one feel as if one had taken 
a hammer and two secateurs out to dine. I was reproved for not 
admiring the cigarette-cases ; I was told that I must revere the hinges. 
I admit that no hinges ever looked less like hinges than the wonderful 
contraptions which Monsieur Fabergé’s artifi contrived ; yet, 
being a modernist in such affairs, I prefer hinges to look Ike hinges 
and not like something, however ingeniously, else. I was told that 
I must admire the quaint little animals carved from hard-stones and 
enriched with jewel eyes. Now and then, I confess, one was 
astounded by the skill with which the craftsmen had used the natural 
Some- 
times even they would achieve an object as perfect, within its limited 
scope, as the ornaments of Catherine II in the adjoining Hermitage. 
But I remain unmoved by an agate bull-dog with tourmaline eyes, 


motif of art nouveau. 


fhicers 


configuration of the material to twist it into unnatural shapes 


* * * * 


I had hoped that, if forty years later I had been permitted to 
visit the Fabergé exhibition in Regent Street,. these untutored 
prejudices might have disappeared. I must now study the vast work 
of Mr. Bainbridge to discover whether what I once took for con- 
summate artifice may not after all be art. Since I recognise that 
nw young distaste for these objects was coloured, and perhaps caused, 
These costly trinkets 


by the growing pains of social conscience 
d disparities of Tsarist 


appeared to me as symbols of the horri 
Russia 
would be laid out 
gathered slowly on the coachman’s beard. How crude, 


Inside that warm and brilliant shop the silly enamelled eggs 
k he rime 


napkin ; outside the 


ignorant, 


upon a black velvet 
how 


how sentimental, I must have been whe! yung 
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THE THEATRE 


The Seagul!. By Anton Tchekov. (St, James's.) 

Aiss IRENE HENTSCHEL’S production (now transferred from 
dammersmith to the West End) has upon this admirable play a 
ruriously unflattering effect. Her approach is straightforward ; there 
t* no pandering to the wayward Slav genius ; she might almost have 
been producing Pinero. One result is to confer on the characters 
RB sort of solidity which does not in all cases become them The 

uirks and inconsequences seem, though intriguing, slightly out of 
slace, like truffles in Yorkshire pudding ; and we are perhaps more 
ware than we should be of their creator’s mind expressing itself 
through them rather than in them. How obsessed he seems to be 
With the relations between art and life! lrigorin. whose facile 
Ralents as a novelist win him a popularity which he knows to be 
cheap and vet tirelessly pursues, and who cannot help seeing all life as 
the raw material for second-rate terature : Nina. the rich voung 

rl who supposes fame to be in itself a form of bliss and runs away 
to seck unsuccessfully, upon the stage ; Madame Arkadina, stren 
ously pret ding tha hie . mn of her cares 4s an actress « etill 
hich sun . and rep ef. he son. a voun idealist making his 
y « aL! ven) es we < ) “ despite his mother’s jealous 
j tolerance and the burden o a break lg heart all these examine 
pre < s which we fee © have been in some form, at some stave 
personal to Techeko and, because e charact ’ e St. James's 
ao < come uIIN Vv ad < \ wav w « o the we a 
wh Ichekov’s mind projected, we find ourselves wats us re 
workings <« at mind when we « I think, to be whollv subdued 
by “ 4 crea6¢es 

i < Cas Sa Sire 2g ore M s Ma JA < 1? Vs N 7M 3 











ca S ‘ As 4 4 4 ‘ay 4 a% < 4 po 4) 
i ‘ e Arkac and Mr. I H er does very ‘ < K« 
fo ‘ Mr. Nicho Hanne Mr. Philip S 0 d Miss 
Jiav Wy. ovidk , v effective si po Is T thous ehat 
Mr. P Scofield’s Treplet was e¢ best performance in an eve 12 
ahr hough not whollv s sfvine. was alwavs full of interest 
PETER FLEMING 
THE CINEMA 
* The Forsyte Saga (Empire, Boxing Day. 4 Run for Your 
Money (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion The Mid- 
night Kiss Empire 
METRO“GOLDWYN-MAYER evidently approached The Forsyie Saga 
on reverent knees, as befits ‘ SSle 1d it is obvious that thev have 
paid assiduous attention to the “ props” side of the productio nd 
have fluttered about with velvet-gloved hands, getting everv gas 
mantie just so. Unfortunatels clan Forsvte, though certainly 
recognisable, have nat bee give such loving consideratio to 
though in all matters pert ng tc pearance and speech they have 
be« uthiully portrayed, their he s a souls scem to have ciuded 
gdamManiiol 
Mr. | 1 Fivn s Soa s I SVC s gen a it must ve 
tak ) gen KX sfc his usual das g s to 
a cok g ppec d as such he is excclle Ye this 
ate ppv n e s s a be someting t excites 
our s } d here ‘ g. Mr. Walter Pidgex s 
rhe ¢ oOlVvo Kes i . s npact on the < sciousness 
and Mr. Robert Young, as < ct Philip Bosinnev, does not 
res < ce One ‘ ¢ seductive Among 
cM s M SS A “ \ A KS AC us 7 c s 
re ¢ ¢ € c g sn I she s 
Wile > Nol t FP ‘ c > c uA “ 
c tive c t £ ¢ c ¢ ¢ $ 
fi anc she is ¢ s ‘ Ss, 
rns he w ¢ ’ napp s Ga watc the 
Bpiendic ure< ger ¢ becoming gr t 
bv Mr yr B 
e 
+ >. . > 
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as original as Wiisky Galore, it has its own moments which excel 
either Directed, unpretentiously and with exquisite touches of 
humour, by Charles Frend, it tells the simple tale of how two Welsh 
miners who have won a newspaper prize for a record output come 
up to London for the day to see an International rugger match 
Phis neither of them does. One of them, Mr. Donald Houston, gets 
involved with a “con” girl, Miss Moira Lister, and the other, Mr 
Meredith Edwards, meets up with an old friend who is singing jn 
the gutter, and they have a very difficult muzzy day trying to get a 
harp to Twickenham. Mr. Edwards is a newcomer to the screen, and 
I venture to think we shall see more of him 


Pursuing these two dewy youths, whose trustful natures and lilting 
immensely appe iling is Mr Alex Guinne di ‘guised as 
1 newspaper reporter, whose main meétier is the writing of a gardening 
column in the Daly Echo. WHoicked in to cover the miners’ story, 
he presents a most touching picture of inadequacy, and is 


voices are 


extremely 
I can’t pretend that this is an important picture or a potential 
dollar-earner, but it radiates such a pleasant glowing feeling, such g 
wmd good humour, that from the ordinary man’s 
point of view it must, I feel, be regarded as something really valuable 


funny 


sense of cosimess 


Onlv those blessed with an abnormal love for little extracts from 
operas and baby portions of piano concertos should visit The Mid- 
might Kiss It is a kiss that would awaken the Miss 


ind Mr Mario I inva in turns tO sing 


de ad. for 


Kathrvn Grayson take it 





perfectly beautifully, but by virtue of the local cannery loudly en ugh 
to make the listener cower down, vibrating like a gong, in his seat: 
and when thev are resting, Mr. Iturbi takes over with a large Phila 
delphia orchestra The story is the familiar one of “ local girl makes 
good,” and it is, as usual, confoundedly foolish. Miss Ethel Barrv- 
more, for whom one’s heart bleeds with irremediable wounds, plays 
the part of an understanding grandmother, but all the wise old saws 
that are surely on the tip of her tongue have to be swallowed in 
favour of Verdi. She ts left looking a little sad and, who shall blame 


her ?. more than a little bored VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 


at Covent Garden was a most remarkable 
the musical-drama art. His 4s fine 
ng outstanding in itself, either in quality or volume; at 
least that was the impression I got. But he subordinated all purely 
| lv to the dramatic that it was difficult to judge 
uch, This subordination was in the spirit of Mussorgsky, 


the Voice as Si 
Boris’s deat! 


Boris CRISTOFF’S Godunos 


and beautiful example of voice 


‘ sf } 
without be 
musical effects so entire 


even when was exaggerated scene was whispered 
muttered, sung below the breath and lost thereby in purely musica 
but power From hss first 
appearance interpretation of the 
incarnate and 
breakdown and seldom if ever 


its dramati 
Cristoft 


Was a stricken 


beauty was overwhelming 
gave an “interior ” 
soul, an 


rolic on the 


Boris 


part ; he uneasy conscience 


verv soon a neu verge ol 








gave the pression of an all-powerful Tsar His inner confiict 
bsorbed 1 so entirely that it was difficult to think of him as 
concerned with politics or government his was a weakness ; but 
the erior « 1a Was SO gripping and so convincing, expressed with 
Suk nusk d dramatic art, that it made the whole evening 
nemorable 
Many of the ‘ es ities Of the production r 

uncorrected. Thus the pathetic littl crowd of women who repre- 
sent the Russian people at Bons’s Technicolor coronation remain with 
their eves conductor even when showered w Less 
The t ’ plucks a duck because she sings olk-song 














about one singer of our own ‘he hares on the moun- 

tains” fondle, or set about jugging, one ?), and Grishka waits 
until his whole description has been read, although all the 
n ave their backs to him and he could skp away at the 





with a looking Ss, Of 
But at ieast the ghosts « Bors § 


coronet, 


beg ining Marina still sits in a 


iis 1 
seems to be Salisburv Plain 


C is J onger appear, ind only the Pretender’s Spike-Neimerce 
Oldsers, W refuse to leave the stage to the Simpleton, prevent th 
scene from | z really excellent. It rg | 





would be interesting & 


Cristoff singing 


rretted M 
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Other visitors included the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra and 


the Pascal String Quartet [he orchestra under Hugo Rignold 
played Ravel's Tombeau de Couperin with a fine finish, and accom 
panied Dame Myra Hess in the Schumann concerto most sensitive ly : 
but Till Eulenspiegel got out of hand. M. Pascal and his companions 
played Rou I's quartet very well, with all the intelligence and dis 
tinction that it nee ds; and they made a pleasant but rather 


uninteresting quartet by Jean Rivier sound probably better than it 
is. Their Ravel was less su cessful, and the first movement especially 


seemed hurried MARTIN COOPER 


RADIO 


How do you like your radio discussions ? Extempore, or set down 
on paper to be read ? There is much to be said for and against 
both. The Brains Trust, for instance, owed half its attraction to 
the fact that speakers were faced with questions of which they had 
not fore-knowledge It was presumed that out of the fullness of 
their hearts they had to reply, or with whatever was given them in 
that place. It was not always satisfactory ; not all the speakers 
had the immediate lucidity of, say, Dr. Joad, and many of them 
could be seen afterwards descending from the studio smiting their 
foreheads, afflicted with T’esprit d’escalier 


One of the most venerable, distinguished, weighty and brilliant 
of the Brains Trust members had his own solution to the problem 
At each question he would bend his head over a sheet of paper, cleat 
his mind, make notes under (a), (b) and (c), and emerge five minutes 
afterwards with a considered reply. The other members tended 
to take up the function of pickets, or scouts, or skirmishing troops 
He himself evaded the full shock of battle ; he was the Old Guard 
He never met his Waterloo 


Compromises 


But, inevitably, the Brains Trust seemed sometimes, by its haste, 
to fall short of the full reply to important questions. Friday Forum 
had a compromise solution ; the debaters were confined to one set 
subject, and came to the studio loaded with pros and cons to air 


their extempore talk The Critics is yet again a compromise. Each 
speaker in turn talks on his subject from a set script, and after that 
discussion continues spontaneously round the table. These hybrids 
7) some Way towards ensuring that talk on affairs of moment doesn’t 
degenerate into triviality or inadequacy 


At the other end of the scale from the pure Brams Trust 
extempore comes the discussion already scripted and set down on 
paper I've listened for two weeks to a new round-table pro 
rramme, The Rising Generation, which investigates the affairs of 
the young, their discipline and education and food. Much of the 


discussion is sound, though I’m bound to say that a high propor- 
tion of it is platitudinous. But it is the method that interests me 
here I find it almost extravagantly unconvincing 


The aim, I take it, is to produce the illusion of homely and 
sensible people talking spontaneously, inder a genial chairman, 


ibout the mung Thev are so busy being homely and sensible, 
and th iirman so determined on geniality, as to recall the worst 
exces % a parish concert. The stuff is so clearly concocted, so 
obviously recited from typescript, that one can ilmost see the Sstage- 
direction Chuckle here” and “ Slight sniff and murmur No.” 
The Rising Generation fails. for me, by aiming at a bogus illusion 
in illusion w 1, being bogus, can never be attained. The matter 
is Obscured by the manner You could argue, on the other hand, 
that this * ripted-spontaneous ” discussion is a convention that 
las to be accepted, like the convention of opera or the absence of 
the fourth wall on the stage. Perhaps some do so accept it. I 
cant 


lalks and Travels 


Ot recent tall how wide a field the B.B.C. covers, and in general 
OW WV there has been Professor Plucknett’s series, Looking 
tt The I which surveys one English institution about which 
ve need no qualms. Among other good things, Mr. Peter 
Fleming—though it goes to my heart not to be able to parade my 
impartialit by savaging a colleague-critic—has been greatly 
nlivening the air with his war-time experiences in Three Journeys. 


It is a good many years since Brazilian Adventure started Mr. 

Fleming off on his gentlemanly gipsying. In these talks—last week 

ae was relating his travels in the Norway expedition of 1940 
> reta t same blend of adventure and mockery. His micro- 


phone style, which leans heavily towards irony, is beautifully in 
tune with the character of his script 


Alexandra Palace 

For some time I have been feeling that television was missing 
its chances in the matter of documentaries ; and it was refreshing 
to be refuted last Monday by the second of the programmes called 
Matters of Life and Death. Here the subject, not perhaps at first 
sight alluring, was diabetes. It was explained by Dr. R. D. 
Lawrence, of King’s College Hospital, one of those rare people who, 
by sheer force of personality, come fairly bursting out of a television 
screen into one’s drawing-room The production, admirably 
designed by Mr. Andrew Miller Jones, used living elucidators, 
microscope slides, film interviews and laboratory demonstrations 
of the discovery and manufacture of insulin ; and in general it was 
a triumphant parade of television’s potentialities in the documentary 
field Lrionet Hae. 


The Roman Villa 


Here, where we found a broken pot, 
A handful of blue, splintered tiles, 

A Roman sat, and saw around 

His Samian vase, his well-loved scroll 
Of Pliny, and the silver lamp 

That time has blackened and decayed. 


No one knows the flower and leaf 

That curled around his windows here, 
No one can find the face he loved 

In the stone coffin or the urn, 

Only, as standing here, in the field 
Where the rough turf alone marks out 


The walls which grass and nettle hid, 

Feel in the air the warmer sense 

Of where a man once lived and died, 

Of where fires burnt, and food smelt good, 
And someone lived, and touched with mild 
Fingers the warm flesh shrunken now to bone. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 
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LETTERS TO 


Eire and O.E.E.C. 


Sir,—I should like to make one comment on the article by Mr. Rawle 
Knox which appeared in the Spectator of November 4th on my proposals 
to the O.E.E.C. for a world conference Mr. Knox rightly 
among the which I to have discussed at 

the development by an programme of the 
to provide markets for European and 


740 


economic 


includes points wished such a 


conference investment world’s 


under developed areas in order 
American 


mind the 


surplus” production. He suggests, however, that I have in 


inclusion of Ireland as an undeveloped area which would receive 


investment under such a scheme, and he quotes in support of this a 
recent lecture in which I stressed the fact that Ireland suffers from pro 
longed under-investment. His inference is not correct It is true that 


ind is relatively undeveloped 


She 


from under-investment 


Europea 


aoes 


Ireland suffer 


compared with other countries could not, however, in 





the global sense, be described as “an under-developed area.” The sort 
of areas I had mind, and which, I think, are envisaged bv President 
Truman's Fourth Point. are regions like Africa and India with vast and 
relatively unexplored potentialities Ireland would, of course, benefit 
from such a plan. but only in the same way as other European countries, 


rowards the restoration of 


degree to tended 


the prov 


i.e., in the which the plan 


bility sion of markets for 


Sean MacBript 


convert of Furope in currencics and to 
Furopean Yours truly, 
De Pariment of External 


goods 


Dublin 


{fiatwrs 


Holiday Camps in France 





Srr.—In askine the question, “ Would there not be room for venture 
of this kind in Gre Britain * the writer of the interesting article on 
holiday camps in France overlooks, or is unaware of, two matters to which 
perhaps you ow me to draw attention. She writes of the camy 
* the time s organised ~ “ they re nevitably at he regimented 
“health records are carefully ke; they sing under the oup 
leaders ‘ t ne State KES ace erest bec se of e¢ camps 
broad educ on \ « Whilst I nee 1 S may \*« Wee] x1¢ TO 
the campers and the caders ere would meet with disfavoi 

When the An ee Committee had issued their report on holidavs w 
pay was seen th he poten number of holiday-takers would increase 
by 7 = ons * wac ab ous +? 1 number of Questions ‘ vel 
ling fac es, accomma < < ering of holdavs e extension of the 
holiday period—would demarnxc ention The then Minister of Labour 
Was asked TO look o these ers, | eplies ! NoOnaavVs Wwe»re ‘ 
W ? perse S t% < a scope of Cre < 
— — ne a eR 


By Telephone and Cable 


The discoveries of the trave g correspondent Who sets a 2iral 
round the earth by a wo hop from capital to capital have the 
Own undo dted value I oreiegn wews 4 fle eni All d more 
bal: NCCC fn ™ spect ‘tL a \ ore 4 ‘ lat Vc 7 effect Ss Pros ded 
by the tea of staff correspondents of The Times posted in 
almost every portant world centre 

A practical journalist, a student of history and a man of affairs, 
The Times corresponden Washington or Warsaw, Delhi o 
Damascus has his part to play a world-wide Imperial and 


Foreign News service 


forw: s < I ‘ A “ate epo t Tree rom ¢€ NOT on 4 I pre Vt ce 
on the dai! arch of events. From such objective reports in the 
News columns, supported and clarified at intervals by Specia 
Articles on the leader page, the reader of The Times draws a 
faith! and steadily iluminated picture Of worid Nistory the 
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or departmental action, and he invited me, as representing a voluntary 
organisation, to set up a committee to consider and report upon the many 
questions involved. I mention this incident just for the purpose of jlly 
trating the difference between the French and English outlooks 

rhe other point overlooked is that for half a century at least voluntan 
organisations of every sort and kind in this country have been Providing 
holiday « more formal holidays 
For example, during the peak years jp 


mmps in addition to the educational 


wranged by the local authorities 


war-time, something like 50,000 boys and girls spent part of their holidays 
in school harvest camps, and with other camps associated with boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and other kindred agencies, the 
number benefiting each vear from such activity must run into several 


hundred thousand 

The author of the article may hold that the value of such « IMPs is nor 
to be compared with that of the State-subsidised and State-directed camp, 
which she describes, but this must remain a matter of opinion.—I am. S 
vour obedient Roper? R. Hype 
48 Brvanston Square, W.1 


servant, 


Catholics and the Schools 





Sir,—I cannot let your remarks under the above heading pass withoy 
comment. The 1944 Education Act safeguarded a parent's right to deter 
mine the type of education received by his children. The Catholic 
proposals merely seek to exercise this right As a ratepaver a Catholic 
parent contributes as much as a non-Catholic to the education expenses 
of the locality Why, then, should the L.F.A.s not provide Catholic 
schools, where the Catholic population warrants? Why should Cath 





have to bear the unjust burden of finding some 460,000,000 for their 


children’s education over the 


As for 


denominations to put forward similar proposals lhe 


next fifteen vears 


getting preferential treatment, the onus surely on the othe 


h ' hai 
fact that thev have 


similar problems of their own to solve can be no excuse for delay ne the 


settlement of the Catholic question, by far the biggest and most urgent 
with this most satisfactory solution.—Yours faithfully, 
3173 Queens Drive, Liverpool, 4 JoserH M. MERRIMAN 


The Next Stage in Greece 





Sir One can always rely upon Col. Woodhouse to give careful review 
of Greek affairs. His article Peace in Greece ? shows no departure from 
the le He does not burke disagreeable conclusions in declaring 
facnion is not dead, nor does he dismiss, like happy-go-lucky offic 
commentators, the possibility that the rebels will renew the rebellion 

A Greek like myself, to take a hopeful view of the future of his county 
nust sustain his confidence by recalling the arrival in Greece from Crete 
{ Venizelos. That was in 1910, and during the next four vears a new 
complexion of social reform was developed. The people began to realis 
1} he pursuit of factional quarrels was profitless and that unde 
wise and liberal leadership the advance of the common good was of 
greater importance 

The First World War put an end to this great experiment. It was later 
revived in wider form by Papanastasiou and others when they almost 
succeeded in forming a Balkan Federation on the basis of economic help 
ther than mulitary expenditure. The people, having tasted the rare 
delight of social justice and freedom, resented the activities of those im 
power who held these democratic virtues to a lesser extent The reph 
was the dictatorship of John Metaxas, which was all the brutal 
because Greek people have not the lamb-like quality of submission 





I ans and the Germans to their Fascist and N mentors 
iXas Was impressed by the solid rising of the Greek peopit 


— 




















gains Italian invader, which was something he had not spected 
There was no faction then. Too late Metaxas realised that there was 
another way to harness the spirit and effort of the Greek people Our 
dav is at an end,” he told his intimates. 
What has been can be again. Those of us who keep our f 
have seen with | the vicious treatment meted out to the 
of the Resistance after the liberation. This implanted the germ of te 
C war. They realise that the present administration has neither we 
tention nor ity to imaugurate social reforms which ¥ 
ppe the ‘he present time of truce in the « war Of 
rare chance former policy and win the peoples suppor 
Yet nothing alc line of true social reform is being attempted 
That why we have urged the holding of new elections in order tat 
ef body of mer ire representative of the political outloor 
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tricity shortage. Already 





electricity may be use 


at all times except at peak 
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applications of electricity are} tio EDA 
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our factories and new com- | ; 
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of the Greek people, should be appointed to undertake the task. This 
is surely common sense, shorn of political ideology and doctrine. Mr. 
Bevin, who was eager to fix the elections in 1946, now employs the facile 
formula, “interference in domestic affairs,” to excuse inaction It is 
therefore left to the United Nations to insist upon a “ caretaker Govern- 
ment” to tranquillise the country by removing its constitutional blemishes 











and prepare for general elections Otherwise there is littl hope for 
democracy in Greece, which now oscillates unhappily between the extreme 
of Right and Left.—Yours faithfully, E. H. ATHANASSOGLOI 
1§ Ne Street, B 

$i Continuin vy I add that even 
more imecredible al planners” is the 
wal n I h the opun t ¢ t < of s 1] other nation sation 
plans have been accepted by P ment It is inconceivable that 
experience vil se nts did not know as well as many outsiders that 
the Healt “<< c Y es, lor example vere ldly out, and s« \ 
other sche Had realistic estimates been presented—for whic 
Most case ere Were pretty reliable outside guc s probable t! 
eve } P ent would have refused to countenance the national 
Hon adver ¢ rhe technique of introductio has followed a regular 
pattern—cde tion and devaluation of the assets and grossly optimist 
estimate f e benefits and returt The Opposition has certainly 
sguealed about the former (except in the case of the doctors’ goodwil 
but has dly failed to convince Parl ent or the nation 
Odd voices have been raised, but Parliament and Press h 
more weight to Ministerial estimates than was their duc 

country and lack of faith in pe cial 


} +} 
I ious State of the 
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critics, there being some composers present also. Kabalevsky 
needed and received no “ protection ” from me, despite the extraordinary 
behaviour of some persons present, who put questions, interrupted the 
answers by other questions, engaged in conversation with their neighbours 
Kabalevsky speaking, and even when our 
guest philosophical such as “subjective idealism.” Ag 


chairman I resisted the temptation 


Professor 


while Professor was gLigvled 


used a term 
to apologise to those present on 


unwittingly talked above their 


























ount of Professor Kabalevsky having 
heads I much regret that it was impossible for me n 
prevent the unfortunate impression which Professor Kabalevsky mug 
e received of the mental age i boorish manners of n of those 
critics who had been invited to meet him.—Yours t \ LD. Busi 
2s Cli hurch Cresce Ri é Herts 
: . -_- ° 
the Church of South India 
Sirn.—Your correspondence columns of November 18 
I er references to ¢ re n | of S.P.G. with the ¢ of S« 
Inc a nh « i r C 0 € ] case quoted by Re R H 
I h } ec ro s lowed by he S« oO « 
vork in Dor | in Marc deserves anc receive c P 
npathy B s com] rcely does justice t ile 
ch the Society w placed he final report of Iyise ore 
ould not be | I r I | General Council of the ¢ f In 
Burm d Cevlon had registered its decision in Jat vy, 194 
following M here was ery re n to an pat C nun 
of nis t ne « lm < ¢ ould be coun Chere 
vercfore © conscious breach of good faith or intention, and the unf 
een cl cter of bsequent events did t affect the anxiety of the Societ 
critical time to oid any action which would have seemed 
enote a loss of faith in the negotiations. If any culpable ne ence ¥ 
nvolved, which I do not think has been established, it was due & 
error of judgement on the p of an individual officer in quite abnor 
circumstances and constitutes an inadequate ground for distrusting 
policy or administration of the Society as a whole 
It would be unprofitable to follow Dr. C. S. Carter into a discussion of 
Arncle XXIII. But on the question of the employment by S.P.G. of non 
episcopal continental missionaries in South India I may refer him « 


review of the whole subject in the East and West Review of 


1948, and the Guardian of November 18th, 1948 My statement 


chiable 
October, 





that this expedient was “an exceptional and temporary anomaly ” is there 
fully substantiated, and it is also shown that a succession of contemporary 
Bishops of Calcutta and the Society itself repeatedly expressed their dis 
satisfaction with the arrangement.—Yours faithfully, 
1§ Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Basit. C. ROBERTS 
Secret SPG 
| This correspondence is now closed.—Ed. Spectator] 


The Liberal Vote 


Sik.—Janus is disturbed about “these Liberal and Conservative 
manoeuvrings.” He agrees that Conservatives should stand down in 
certain seats, but asserts that that is not enough and that some genet 
rrangement cannot be avoided. Janus fails to appreciate the facts, 
and facts they are, put forward by Mr. Frank Byers, the Liberal Chef 


Whip First, that in many constituencies a Liberal candidate whe 
certain of all the Liber 


Tory voters 


bour votes 
will, if supported by Member 
Second, that if there is an arrangement between Liberals and Conserva- 
the Liberal votes because 
betraved by 


can make votes and the dissident I 


oust the Labour candidate or 


e will not get all 
ee] they have been 
antagonism to the Tories by Liberals 


tives, the Liberal candida 
1 
al 


many Liberal voters wi 


rhere is no reason or ground for an arrangement. If the Tories re 
th 





vant to eliminate Labour Members from the next House, then in many 
constituencies, chosen by the Tory Central Office, not by the Liberal 
Party, they should s n favour of the Liberal. No pact, no 
rgain, no rangenient If they refuse, then the responsit fc 
e inevitable re of a Labour Government and for the splitting ol 
e anti-Sac st vote is justifiably theirs. One wonders if there is 
one in the Tory Central Office in charge of election strateg Yi 
fully, EDWARD Mart! 
Deputy-Chairman, Liberal Central A n 
2 ( ere Stree SW 
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BILLY LONERGAN makes a lonely living on his 


‘tation’ in Queensland, remote from a world to which 


his activities are increasingly important. He raises 
meat, of course, but his ‘by product,’ hides, iS 
also helping to fill a world shortage. Essential, ~ 


therelore, that the maximum value is obti ned 


~~ 
ir s available _ 
Monsanto's chemicals for the tanning industry 
are he! g to maintain higher standards 


in leather production, helping Billy to get a 


better return for his hides, helping Britain’s 


exports, and helping to provide you with the goods 
you need. Just one more example of the way Monsanto 


, 


is ‘serving industry, which serves mankind 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED. 8 warerioo Ptace 
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Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital 
wnpertance to British Industry. If you have a chemical 
problem it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able 


fo assist you 
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: 1 WHY IMPORTANT PEOPLE 
3 ARE RONSON PEOPLE 
E 

CARROLL GIBBONS, the famous orch- 
E estra leader at the Savey Hotel, known to 
t thousands, says, “I hate fussing with a lazy 
E lighter. I noticed among my friends that a 
F Ronson lights up first time every time. Sol 
E ot a Ronson Its streamlined design is 
E s rehable performance.” 
t 
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| WHY 
- Wholesaling? 


Manufacturers cannot just make textile 
goods and leave them. They must be collected 
| from the factory in bulk quantities and distrib- 
uted to retailers—sometimes hundreds of miles 
| away—in relatively small quantities. That is 
where the textile wholesaler comes in. 
He acts collectively for hundreds of manu- 
facturers and thousands of retailers. But his 
job is not so easy as it sounds. The goods have 
to be bought, sorted, stored, displayed, sold, 
packed and dispatched. Somebody must do 
these things and the wholesaler does them out 
of the small margin prescribed for this essential 
purpose by the Government. 

Thus in the specialised textile trade the 
wholesaler efficiently serves the manufacturer, 
the retailer and the consumer. 
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Handel’s Oratorios COUNTRY LIFE 























C | arly tw enturic » vo nusic of Hat as been I : Village orgamisation I was much stru , 
Englai wr all; purposes, by one work—Mess pub trom the humble journal of the West Suss ‘ “ 2 
spon Mr. Court's -enqui he Sf 2 of Nove \sso n. The nber wrote, “ When we came gr te Ge te 
| ) % l 1 with a wilder: % weeds and « ns 
f ¢ x \ I | hel For ten shillin ’ = 
I { land th vould have taken ) 
‘ { r. He did it in fifteen i Poe 
‘ \ ew ) i 1 potato patch with a | of &, 
i nm O vit his vear we re Keeping a p } : 
\ . « < n of ) vt. of potatoes to help to feed it, as well a 
! ¢ : t oun A lo contractor with a Fergusson tu 5 
stric ne pert KC f Israel in Egyt he ground and did it in ten minutes If a machit ahh Se 
) quarters empt me of Judas Macca s.”—Your booked to do eral gardens in one village at a time it wou he : 
uithf Percy M. Youne f ba rea t digging.” It would also immensely increas saneaie 
Ca Road, Wolverhampton wf produce lhe principle would apply also to allotments and ~~ 
holdings, even to small farms, which in this way could Npete wit 
fhe Doryphore Doryphored big farms and not sacrifice their invaluable family chara ¥ 
» » 
S) Mr. D Lindsay } he f | t headed “A A Dog’s Affection 
} . ”» 1 tat ‘ - “ = 
a ; R <a 4 ! ", he —s _* : ; - a , we oy wa ; he” mary \ strange exalt iple of the mentality of dogs has been seen in my 
I n ren ide by Winsome Brookes in the cathedral at Ashringford ocalay. An Alsatian living oo oo © the perish made | is with 
eR : Master warg ede: nce elpady ttags ere heathy mo im mgt : n uno her part. While they were together in the centre of 
7 4 reco peal rm sail ie iiiideonaal - ie pm the llage the mongrel was killed by a car and buried at on Later, 
: vr. aw. ifter returning to its home about a mile away, the Alsatian went back 
‘ ) ~ 3 > . YX ; a , ¢ of the tragedy, and then dug up the buried vhich 
‘ to leave. A less sentimental tale of a dog belongs to the 
° . . . e same neighbourhood. A favourite retriever went stone blind, but s1 
India’s Seat on the Sec urity Counc il delighted to take a standard walk with its master. Close to the ou a 
Sin,—1 ail ol wiiteeaiiaias te Chili. ty ebhes Win, Cilewaiad there had been a fence which the dog used to jump. This was removed, 
5 tee So f October 28th. was surely ended by the ut the blind dog continued to spring over the vanished barrier at 1 
f e People Repub of Ct ind the forn . f the precise spot where it once had been How dogs delight to imp 
on O WK C} > tier ; nue fence! One of the finest retrievers I ever knew spiked itself bad! 
se pars I oday ig i jumping railings in Hyde Park that it might have died if master 
i , San Seren telow had not been a surgeon. On the first walk taken after its recovery 
Ror ie of \ ' world ely the thine to Uld not be restrained from jumping the same railing ; but it took 
that the People’s Republic of China be allowed to take her rightful place Barge Aves 
= ; c " Fe a ile he Ds t] . There has never been a year, I should think, when so many rare 
aan ak ys . . hf Ay D. Cu birds were recorded in this island. Whether the wonderful summer wa 
wae \ . . —— he cause, or the developing popularity of our island, I do not know. A 
. aa. large number of the records have been published, one the other day on 
the chief news page of The Times. Hoopoes and golden orioles ha 


Post Offic e and Public been numerous, and hopes of their breeding ran high ; and there is no 


nown reason why they should not breed here. Nightingales, numero 




















» DD my » recent nae erienc rele ai Bose wes ny aa 1 old haunts, very widely extended their range, especially towards the 
Monday, so I complained to the newsagent, and in north A wh ce DCVY of rare appear ances 1s still to be made f{ I 
eceivec second opv The-original arrived on ve, especially from the now thoroughly organised observation po 

Nn hee : ; ' l_ondo . yn the north-east coast, What has chiefly astonished me in the little I 

: | :ost-marh - rapper w . n know of these observations—which will appear first in technical publica- 

pie , yms—is the account of the migrations of birds we commonly regard 
f h our preset rab is more or less static and home-keeping, the greater spotted woodpec 

;, . fait FE. A L. OLprretp for example ’f the birds that have permanently, it is hoped, returned 

! mbe. En rth, Hampshi ifter a regrettable absence, examples are the kite in the west and the avoce 

_— n the east. The increasing popularity of London and its neighbourh« 

. - . ; a strange phenomenon. Can anyone, for example, attempt to explain 
Fragile, Sonorous, Evocative why the black redstart should turn cockney ? 
T j . ' ' vord } , ’ 
4 . ; Green Old Age 
. na 1€ y f “yt ow ext ib 
: en % § ‘ nplace the In this temperate climate of ours (and it is to be remembered tha 
' nt-day limate is not the same as weather) quite a number of deciduous shrubs 
. “4 o if st m to be on the way to becoming evergreen. Charles Darwin suggested 
\ "gestior . mething of one’s feeling that the blackberry bramble was in this class, but it is not alone in refusing 
, : f Mr. le Fleming. it does not Nevert! " to drop its green leaves. The privet, in the wild as in the garden, ofter 
; tv of M Prunella , slour-sen n ivoids bareness all the year; and in our hedgerows the wayfat ree 
' } I io : re of d wcy and } lantana) is still, after a number of sharp frosts, as ! 
reso I tried to imply, and for w h tl rd rreen as viburnum tinus in our gardens 
a : B cquivates In the Garden 
Yours, & M. H. MIppiLeton 
» The we, ath Kensingtor W.7 [ wrote scently, with doubtless insufficient admiration, 
pentstemon and its immense circulation I now hear that there is a 
Barres’ Sc hooldays Pentstemon Socicty in the United States with study and corresponden 

/ ircles and conversaziones “where the loves and lives of pentstemons 
K l nbination of my bad typing and my failure to correct proof ire laid bare.” The secretary (Mrs. Grace Babb, of Maine, Ohio) has 


; 


‘ 
i y sending Bar: t Nantes instead of Nancy.—Your ilso British clients. One most successful gardener with whom I talked 

&c.., LD). W. BroGan on the subject said, “I find the petunia more useful!” 

W. Beacn THomas 
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IN THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 


THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, prov ided the total does not exceed £5,000. 
New shareholders may invest up to £5,000. 
Husband and wife are considered as one for this 
purpose.) 
CURRENT 


This isa t Income tax 
Safety- First 7" fe) borne by the 
Investment Society 
YIELD 
PURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 
Head Office 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 
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CLOTHING APPEAL 


There is NOW desperate need for discarded clothing for refugees 
from Eastern Europe (crowded in air raid shelters or many to a 












room) in Austria and the British Zone of Germany. Other war 






victims also are completely without footwear and with little else 






in which to face the coming winter. 























BRITISH OFFICERS | AN ALTERNATIVE. 
touched by the condition o 1! unable to send used clothing, 
these unfortunate people, con- will you please give a cheque? 
tinue to stress the need for £1 will get 70 garments to 
clothing of all kinds, and foot- Europe : £3 for 210, whilst £10 
vear, for men, women, children, will cover 700. Your help will 
ind babie Clothing need not prove to many that someone 
be repaired if clean and free | cares about their plight and 
of moth. Will you please help will help us exceed the million 
to reduce illness this winter by | mark with garments sent to 
sending parcels (max. ISlb. | Europe (including Allied coun- 
each parcel) to Oxford Specta- tries) Donations payable to 
tor, co Davies Turner and Co., | Spectator Relief, Barclays Bank, 
Bourne Street, London, S.W.1. 92, High Street, Oxford. Hon. 

(All gifts acknowledged if Treasurer will acknowledge per- 
address enclosed) (Regd. War sonally Office address 17. 
Charities Act 1940.) Broad Street, Oxford 








OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


Supporters include the Ear! of Halifax, Prot 
Gilbert Murray,O.M. (Hon. Trustee). and Sir 
Alan Pim. 
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Paid for in Dollars 


Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 





imcorpor io y Zé arrer im 188% 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 Liverpool Branch: 
27 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Rumford Street, Liverpool, 2. 

West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 

The Bank’s branch system, under Br h management directed from ndon, serves 
INDIA + PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURWA SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA + NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWARK © INDONESIA ~ FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
THAILAND THE PHILIPPINE KEPUBLIC HONGCAONG CHINA + JAPAN 
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Name into Word. By Eric Partridge 25s.) 

Mr. PARTRIDGE, in his philological work, always combines true 
scholarship with a pungent originality, and his books have the 
double merit of being not only valuable to the student but also 
prodigiously entertaining to the common reader. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Partridge has now secured for himself a position 
of eminence among those who deal in English words, their pedigrees, 
their mutations, their incalculable progress, either to glory or debase- 
ment ; he is richly skilled in the work of pursuit or detection, having 
in his time revealed a host of curious bastards and of alien infiltra- 
tions in places where domestic usage appeared inviolably respectable. 

In this amusing and erudite volume (which he calls “A Dis- 
cursive Dictionary”) Mr. Partridge is altogether at his best. He is 
here engaged in chasing and exhibiting the names which, originally 
proper, have lost their propriety in passing into common use. The 
investigation is ingenious and the results enlivening and instructive. 
It seems not unlikely that Mr. Partridge’s own name will eventually 
pass into common use, and the act of discursively and wittily 
defining a slightly unusual word may come to be known as “ potting 
a partridge” or something of the sort. At the same time I feel 
sure that Mr. Partridge is mistaken in supposing that an occasional 
facetious turn is necessary in order to sugar the pill of learning, or 
that ordinarily intelligent readers are ever dismayed by compre- 
hensible scholarship; and I regret this the more because Mr. 
Partridge is so well able to make real scholarship both compre- 
hensible and amusing. Thus, when he exclaims, “Ah, but what 
a girl was Dolly Varden,” and assures us that the Queen of Sheba 
was “ very, very seductive,” I cannot help wishing that he had more 
respect for his audience. 

The book is full of delightful surprises and of that singular versa- 
tility of erudition for which Mr. Partridge is now famous. And 
undoubtedly the reader’s enjoyment is intensified by the fact that 
so many of the words are not in common use. How many of us 
are acquainted with “ purdonion,” “ deipnosophist” or “ serendi- 
pity” ? How many of us would imagine that “conkers” lead us 
to Hongkong ? How many of us know that our grandfathers may 
have been ottoists ? We are glad, also, to remind ourselves that 
other, less reputable, words are only in common use among the 
molls, floozies or the jim-dandy hobohemians. Most of the more 
obscure usages are supported by quotation, but I doubt whether 
some of the sources used by Mr. Partridge are fit to bear the weight 
of authority. 

There is an appendix of more than 160 pages, and this arrange- 
ment has not been entirely satisfactory. For example, there are two 
references to “ coburg loaf,” one in the main body and one in the 
uppendix ; two similar references to “ demonian” and two identical 
accounts of Florence Nightingale—whose famous hospital, by the 
way, was not in the Crimea, but at Scutari, opposite Constantinople 
Furthermore, Platonic and Cro-Magnon appear in the main work, 











TOMATO CAIN 
And Other Stories 
NIGEL KNEALE 
Not many authors are so fortunate as to have 


their first book of short stories introduced by 


Elizabeth Bowen: 


“Nigel Kneale brings to the art of the 
story a_ talent 
These are real short stories, and 


short which is certainly 
arresting. 
they possess a literary quality which is both 


remarkable and exciting.” 8s. 6d. 
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but Aristotelian and Neanderthal are placed in the appendix ; this 
implies a distinction which is far too subtle for the ordinary mind 
Many archaeological terms are given, but one so commonly used 
as Mousterian is omitted ; and if Mr. Partridge wishes to be up tw 
date in these matters he should include those familiar terms 
Clactonian and Abbevillian—monstrous as they are. He seems to 
imply that the Neanderthal race is known only from the evidence 
of a single specimen ; which is, of course, erroneous. Againg since 
the diseases of Basedow, Bright and Graves are here sunnameitt why 
not those of Pott and of Paget? Indeed, there seems to be no 
reason for excluding the Jacksonian fit, that well-known simulation 
of epilepsy. 

It is obvious that Mr. Partridge could add a very large number of 
words employed in philosophy, medicine, physics, zoology and archi- 
tecture, quite as well known and as commonly used as many which 
he has included ; probably, indeed, it would be possible to add half 
as much again to the present volume without going beyond its 
terms of reference. But where the banquet has been so liberal and 
so handsomely presented, it would be churlish to ask for more. So, 
too, it would doubtless be ungrateful if I asked Mr. Partridge 
whether he himself is altogether pleased with such a verb as 
“ women-intrigue ” (page 88), whether he thinks it is funny to 
observe that the British Army “suffered rather severely from the 
cold” in the Crimea, and whether to say of Augustine Birrell that 
“he wrote well” is not unpleasantly patronising. These are perhaps 
mere matters of taste. They do not detract from the brilliance and 
excellence of the work as a whole. Name into Word is a very good 
thing indeed. C. E. Vucwiamy. 


Rilke 


Rilke: Man and Poet. By Nora Wydenbruck. (John Lehmann. 18s,) 
THERE are moments in reading Rilke, especially the later Rilke, when 
one feels that one is not listening to a human voice but rather to the 
voice of some visitant from another sphere who for purposes all his 
own has assumed the language of men. Often Rilke seems one of 
those angels who play so large a part in his work, messengers with 
strange tidings, spirits, powers, and when he speaks of them it is 
as one of themselves and with such words as they might use. The 
life of so exceptional a being must necessarily be an abnormal one, 
and the life of Rilke is rich in mysteries. We are lucky indeed to 
have that life written in English by someone so well equipped to be 
Rilke’s biographer as Countess Wydenbruck, and her book is all the 
more welcome because it is free of the literary and emotional extrava- 
gances into which Rilke has seduced so many of his devotees 
Countess Wydenbruck writes with knowledge but also with modesty 
and restraint, and for that reason the figure of her hero shines all the 
more clearly, and movingly, from her pages. 

Outwardly, indeed, the life of Rilke is singularly uneventful and 
contains few of those romantic or eccentric episodes in which the lives 
of the poets abound. Yet in a sense it is one of the most dramatic 
of all lives because from beginning to end it was a conscious and 
painful preparation for a revelation, an apprenticeship for a miracle. 
Such a life a saint might lead, but Countess Wydenbruck rightly 
comments that, because the things of this world were the material 
of Rilke’s poetry, he was never able to achieve that complete abnega- 
tion of this world which is the prerogative of the saint. As she says, 
he might have been happier if he had. For his long and arduous effort 
to create the poetry of which he felt himself capable set up a strange 
tension in his life. For while it imposed on him all the sufferings 
ind sacrifices, the loneliness and isolation, the years of silence and 
sterility, which saintliness may demand, at the same time it was 
only through sensation, through that in us which unites us most 
closely with the animal world, that he could either receive or convey 
the message for which he waited so patiently and, sometimes, s0 
despairingly. It was a part of his genius that he recognised that 
for such a problem there can be no abstract solution; it was 4 
problem not of intellect but of life, to be solved, if at all, only by 
living it, in the desperate and yet firm hope that at some time and 
in some place its conflicting elements would be reconciled in some 
sustained and fabulous flight of song. 

Rilke’s life is in one sense the story of his search for that time and 
that place, of his homeless wanderings across Europe until at last 
he found what was to be his only real home, at the Chateau de Muzot, 
in the Valais, and of his long vigil until at last the miracle did happen 
What he hoped and believed came true, and in the most real sense 
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Church Vestments HERBERT NORRIS | 


By the author of Costume and Fashion. 8 illustrations in 
colour and 270 line drawings by the author, 8 pages of 
photographs, etc. Cr. 4to. Prospectus available. . net 


Charles Lamb & His Hertfordshire 
REGINALD L. HINE 
The last work of the author of Confessions of an Un-Common 
Attorney, including hitherto unpublished Lamb letters. 
Fully illustrated. 400 pages. 18s. net 
Versus OGDEN NASH 


A new collection of 100 poems, in succession to The Face 
is Familiar and Good Intentions, by ‘the most comic poet of 
all comic poets alive.’ 7s. 6d. net 


You Never know Till You Get There 
HENRY LONGHURST 
A new book of racy commentary by the author of J Wouldn’t 
Have Missed It, etc., on people and places and events the 
world over. Fully illustrated in photogravure. 16s. net 

Fiction 
Mr. Bunting in the Promised Land 

ROBERT GREENWOOD 


Mr. Bunting, the lovable though laughed-at figure of Robert 
Greenwood’s popular books with that name, now appears on 
the baffling post-war scene. 10s. 6d. net 


Resurrection Read MILLIE TOOLE 
A novel of life in Manchester municipal flats, written with 
the same humorous realism as the author’s unusual bio- 
graphy of her father, Our Old Man. 9s. 6d. net 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


SONNETS DATED 
By Leslie Hotson 


When did Shakespeare write his sonnets? Until 
this question is answered we cannot begin to solve 
the riddle of the “Mr. W. H.” to whom they 
were dedicated. In this book Dr. Leslie Hotson 
has made yet another great discovery, to set beside 
his unravelling of the mystery of Marlowe’s death 
and his recovery of Shelley’s lost letters to Harriet. 
Here he conclusively establishes the date of the 
sonnets, showing that scholars have hitherto been 
seven to fourteen years wide of the mark, and 
that many of the most favoured candidates can- 
not therefore have been “ Mr. W. H.” 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 
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THE SURREY HILLS 


W. A. Poucher 


F.R.P.S. 


Demy 4to With 98 photographs 25s. net 
by the author 


Mr. Poucher, well-known for his books of mountain 
photography, presents a superb photographic record 
of this southern county. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
AVON 


by 
J. Allan Cash 
F.1.B.P., F.R.P.S, 
Crown 4to With 80 photographs 2Is. net 


by the author 


A photographer’s journey down the Avon from its 

source to its confluence with the Severn. With photo- 

graphs of the surrounding countryside and such well- 

known places as Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, 
Evesham and Tewkesbury. 


THE LOVELY LAND 


A LYRICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
REALM AND PEOPLE OF SWEDEN 
by 
S. F. A. Coles 
Demy 8&vo Illustrated 18s. net 


A new book on Sweden, with fine photographs, by the 
author of Spain Everlasting. 


Still in great demand 


A BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


ODETTE 


THE STORY OF A BRITISH AGENT 
by 
Jerrard Tickell 


Demy 8vo ilustrated 15s. net 


Again available 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
OIL PAINTING 


by 
Harold Speed 
Demy 8vo 60 plates 21s. net 
FIGURE DRAWING 
by 
Richard G. Hatton 
Demy 8vo Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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he was visited by inspiration when during those incredible twenty 
days in February, 1922, he wrote as if indeed an angel had visited 
him and possessed him, the “ Duinese Elegien ” and the “ Sonnette 
wn Orpheus ” 

In such a story there will always be mysteries, yet we are able to 
follow Rilke’s strange development with some understanding and in 
considerable detail because of the letters which he addressed day by 
day to his friends and acquaintances and indeed some who were 
unknown to him; and it is one of the many merits of Countess 
Wydenbruck’s book that she has made such abundant use of Rilke’s 
correspondence. She is free of that vice of biographers, the passion 
to obtrude themselves and their judgements upon the reader, and 
whenever she can she allows Rilke to speak for himself ; at the same 
time she makes use of her own knowledge and experience to recreate 
for us that unfrontiered European wor!d of aristocratic culture in 
it all, Rilke made himself at home 

It is all the more surprising, 
book she makes the judgement that 
sterile and pessimistic view of life 
reconcile with the acceptance of life, which for Rilke implied accept 
ance also of death, which is evident both in the “ Elegien ” and in the 
“ Sonnette an Orpheus.” From a later passage in her book we under- 
stand Wvdenbruck to refer to Rilke’s hostility to 
Catholicism, as indeed to all accepted forms of religion. Countess 
Wydenbruck is, of course, entitled to draw such deductions as she 
may choose from her own religious beliefs, but they are here intro- 
duced so abruptly and irrelevantly as to be out of place. We hope 
that her book, as it deserves, will run into many later editions, and 
here one may perhaps very tentatively suggest to her that when the 
time comes she may bring herself to reconsider these passages, which 
vgrees with them or not) make an 
upon her readers 

Goronwy REES 


which, if anywhere 
therefore, that towards the end of het 
Rilke committed himself to a 


This judgement is difficult to 
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Crisis 


1779-1780. 


=~? ~ 
Eighteenth-Century 

A 

George Ul, Lord North 
Butterfield Bell Ws 
Tuts book is a by-product of a life of Charles James Fox on which 
Butterfield has been engaged for a long time past. But 
400 pages, which tell the story 
was, 


and the People, By H 


Professor 
it is a by-product on a massive scale 
of one political crisis, lasting less than eighteen months. It 
indeed, among the most dangerous crises that England faced in the 
eighteenth century The American War was going against us ; the 
French and Spanish fleets looked like dominating the Channel to 
make possible an invasion of England—men’s minds were turning 
back to 1690 and 1s88—and the Volunteer movement was beginning 
to present a clear threat to the English control of Ireland. And at 
home, where a spirit of unity was desperately required in the face 
of these external dangers, party politics had seldom been more bitter 
The Opposition took this moment to press forward their assault on 
North’s Government These cighteen months see an open attack 
upon the influence of the Crown and the making of the Yorkshire 
Association, with the parallel bodies in other counties, linked together 
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White Winter 


ELEAVOR HELME 
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A llorse to Remember 


GENEVIEVE TORREY EAMES 


With 34 drawings by 
Paci Brown 8s. Od. net) 
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to press for substantial changes in the electoral and administrative 
system. 

In fact, the crisis blew over. England was saved, chiefly through 
the errors and imperfect collaboration of her enemies ; and North’s 
Government was saved similarly, too—or rather it secured two years’ 
uneasy and inglorious reprieve. But the crisis of 1779-1780 is of 
great importance all the same. For it displayed clearly for the first 
time the real strength of the opposition to George III and his 
Government throughout the country, and it marked the beginning 
of the long continuous struggle for the reform of the House of 
Commons 


Professor Butterfield puts it more strongly than that. “Our 
French Revolution, ” he says, “is, in fact, that of 1780—the revolu- 
tion that we escaped.” Not everyone, perhaps, will agree with that 


view People often thought, indeed, at this time, as he shows us, 
of 1640 and 1641, and Fox in a moment of excitement hinted pretty 
plainly that George III was in danger of meeting the fate of James I] 
or, still worse, ol Charles I or Henry VI or Richard Il It 1S also 
true that on the critical April 6th, 1780, the 3rd Regiment of Guards 
was kept under arms all day, ready for any disturbances that might 
come. But none came; and even when, two months later, the 
Gordon Riots broke out, they proved to be riots only, stamped out 
in four days. Professor Butterfield rightly emphasises the deep 
impression they made, helping to keep the conservatively-minded 


in constant alarm at the popular movements of the 179 but if 
we had been on the edge of revolution in 1780, would it not have 
come at that favourable moment ? The truth surely is that the 


opposition, however earnest and angry, was disunited ; that it repre- 
sented only a minority ; that the campaign of the Yorkshire Associa- 
tion and its fellows, as Professor Butterfield himself remarks, was 
“no rebellion of the ‘have-nots’ against the ‘haves’”; in other 
words, that the political grievances of Englishmen in 1780 had 
nothing like the universal, torrential force of the Frenchmen’s of 
1789 

In this book Professor Butterfield has chosen his material entirely 
from original sources. He shows here, as he has shown elsewhere 
in the past, an altogether exceptional desire to be scrupulously fair 
to the motives and actions of the men he is dealing with. Nowhere 
is that more desirable than here ; for the character and conduct of 
George III and North and Fox and Burke—to mention no others— 
has been matter of violent controversy from their time to ours, and 
the controversy rumbles - still Professor Butterfield handles 
George III extremely well, seeing his difficulties and appreciating 
his ability and courage, while at the same time avoiding all maudlin 
sentimentality. He attempts the same absolute justice throughout 
the book ; and this is what gives it, to my mind, its greatest interest 
and value to students of the eighteenth century. It is designed for 
them, and not for the general reader. To quote the preface, “ This 
is a more difficult kind of history to write and to read than many 
people realise.” Difficult it certainly is ; but Professor Butterfield’s 
constant determination to write history with dispassionate justice 
and understanding must command our highest respect 

Jack SIMMONS. 


Opportunity Fails to Knock 
Into the Wind. By Lord Reith. 


Lorp REITH created the B.B.C., and most mortals would consider 
this a suitable monument, judged simply by standards of size and 
importance, to quiet the naggings of pride or ambition. But not a 
bit of it; the seventeen vears of achievement are, in Lord Reith’s 
perspective, neutralised by the ten years of frustration that followed 
them, and the result is one of the most bitterly disgruntled books 
of reminiscence that can ever have been written by a public man 
The trouble is that Lord Reith is miserable if he is not being 
kept busy. “And by busy,” as he explained to a friend in the 
Admiraltv, “I mean about three times as much work as you can 
imagine anyone doing.” That is his first stipulation. The second 
is that he likes to be his own boss; he is impatient of commuttee 
work, although unfortunately a great deal of modern administration 
seems to be caught up in committees. Where to employ this human 
dvnamo ? He has his own idea of the sort of work that is suitable, 
ind his friends seem equally convinced that “the big job” is just 
nd the corner ; (though Mr. Bernard Shaw adds the reservation 
‘nothing but another war will ever make you P.M.” ut 
big job never comes. After Broadcasting House, 
seemed I was to work in verv low gear; I 
the Ministry of Information (“I should ne\ 
“Not a satisfactory 


Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 
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A DICTIONARY OF 


CAT 
LOVERS 


compile d by 
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A unique anthology of cat-lovers and their writ- 
ings from the days of ancient Egypt up to modern 
times. C omprising extracts from the works of 
authors and statesmen, poets, painter, composers, 
commoners and kings—men and women of half- 
a-dozen nations — and illustrated 
with more than eighty reproduc- 
tions of paintings, drawings and 
photographs, this is a book indis- 
pensable to the library of any 
cat-lover — and fascinating as an 
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JUST OUT 
INSTEAD OF THE BRIER 


(CONCERNING YUGOSLAVS) 
by ANNE DACJE 
The inside story of Yugoslavia. Robert Speaight 
writes: ‘An absorbing account of life behind the 
lron Curtain, gaily and colloquially written by a 
woman of exceptional courage, Intelligence and 
observation.’ 


320 pages Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


ENGLISH PICNICS 


by GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 
Picnicking through the ages. John Betjeman writes : 
As | read the engaging text, | realised how extra- 
ordinary picnics were. This essay Is both social 
history and poetic enjoyment at the same time.’ 


224 poges Hlustrated. 9s. 6d. net 


MADE IN ITALY 


by IGOR MARKEVITCH 


The famous conductor-composer’s account of Italy 
and the Italians. Sacheverell Sitwell writes: ‘ This 
is a book by one of the most alert and intelligent of 
younger minds. Everybody who has an interest in 
the recovery of Europe should read it.’ 


240 pages Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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the Ministry of Works and Building and a peerage (“I was not 
happy about either the job or the Lords but supposed I ought to 
take both as an order”), and finally an abrupt dismissal in the 
Cabinet reshuffle of February, 1942. After this bludgeon blow he 
waited for three months for something to turn up before deciding “ to 
find work which would so fully occupy me quantitatively that there 
would be no time to think about its quality.” Hence the descent 
into a lieutenant-commandership in the Royal Navy, where he 
seems to have found comparative peace of mind until, with the ending 
of hostilities, the shadows of high-level unemployment loomed 
up again. 

That successive governments have failed to make proper use of 
Lord Reith’s talents as an administrator can hardly be doubted, 
though whether this neglect is due to jealousy, prejudice or spite, the 
ordinary member of the public has no means of knowing. There 
do, however, emerge from the pages of this autobiography certain 
hints at possible causes of the failure (and Lord Reith will not 
allow us to imagine that his career, so far, is on balance anything 
but a failure). It is not so much that he has become saddled with 
the reputation of “being hard to work with,” ag that his passionate 
absorbtion in work as an énd in itself is Too easily Capable of being 
written off as ambition, and his inflexible candour must at times 
give the impression of rudeness. 

Lord Reith’s acute sense of having been hardly dealt with makes 
his autobiography a most uneven chronicle. Much of the first 
half, in particular his experiences in the First World War and in 
the earliest days of the B.B.C., is fascinating, but this tails off 
into a catalogue of all the jobs he was offered which were too 
small and all the jobs which were big enough but which he was 
never offered. The interest here is surely ephemeral. The narrative 
is not helped by being written in a series of short snorts, rather as 
though Mr. Jingle had got hold of a dictaphone, of which this is a 
random example: “It was decided that I should become a 
mechanical engineer. A mechanical engineer. I knew it was wrong ; 
not at all mechanically minded ; abhorrent the idea was.” Not a 
well written book ; fruits of idleness ; but diverting. 

Epwarp HOopcKIN. 


Shakespeare Omnibus 


Shakespeare and his Critics. By F. E. Halliday. (Duckworth. 30s.) 


HAVING stimulated initial prejudice, this book does its own work of 
conversion. Mr. Halliday has set out to provide a pantechnicon 
which will carry everything which the student needs to study Shake- 
speare. There are chapters here about the poet’s life, his contem- 
poraries, the development of his verse and poetry, style and 
characters, an anthology illustrating that development, and 242 pages 
of excerpts from critics of the plays and poems. Potted learning 
in omnibus form is perhaps not the most attractive presentation of 
the conclusions of the centuries, and short cuts to culture are 
suspect. Ideally one would prefer pupils to move easily among 
their own well-thumbed copies of Coleridge, Bradley and Eliot, 
citing the passages initiative has discovered in Shakespeare and His 
Critics. But there can be no doubt that Mr. Halliday has produced 
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TILMAN 


H. W. Tilman, leader of the 
last Everest expedition, spent 
the summer of 1947 failing 
to climb two Himalayan 
peaks, visiting, without visa, 
the source of the Oxus, and 
languishing in Afghan jails. 
The full story is told in 
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37 plates, 21s. net 





a worthy successor to The Ascent of Nanda Devi, When 
Men and Mountains Meet, and Mount Everest 1938. 
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a useful work for students and hard-pressed lecturers in assembly 
in one friendly volume an immense body of information and uleden 
about the poet and playwright who is still the proudest POSsession 
of the English-speaking world. 

The book does nor aspire to original scholarship. Nor do its 
pages sparkle with the winged words which make Mr. Ivor Brown's 
recent biography of Shakespeare so compellingly readable. Mr. 
Halliday has his prejudices. Beaumont and Fletcher have a rough 
passage. “They are decadents soft and pretty, fibreless and 
effeminate . vicious in object or manner.” Hazlitt was content 
to say that Portia was no great favourite with him, but here she 
becomes “the insufferable Portia and her unspeakable friends _ 
Portia and Jessica are married for their money by a couple of 
adventurous Jew-baiters.” Is Mr. Halliday deaf to the loveliness of 
the poetry in which Portia surrenders herself in marriage to 
Bassanio ? His: view of Prince Hal as “the hypocrite of the play” 
takes no count of the plausible idea that Shakespeare intended 
despite the baffling soliloquy in Henry IV, Part I, to present him as 
England’s ideal king in action. Though this compiler is not 
content 2 PE 2 cipher among the critics, he never obtrudes himself 
to the confusion of his Own pilfpose. He does well to emphazis- 
how “time itself is huddled . . . must be closed up like a fan” jp 
the 400 lines in which Iago convinces Othello of Desdemona’; 
infidelity, and suggests that they contain “ perhaps the most terrible 
scene in literature.” He points out the significant omission of any 
treatment of a mother and daughter relationship in a body of work 
which includes every other possible human contact. 

In his sketch of Shakespeare’s life Mr. Halliday quotes the few 
documents in full. This is particularly useful in the case of the 
poet’s will and in the light which they throw on Shakespeare 3; 
the prudent investor, bent upon securing a stake in Stratford's 
property. Yet despite their evidence he shies from the idea that 
Shakespeare “ made his pile, and then like any stockbroker retired to 
play the seventeenth-century equivalents of golf and bridge.” But 
when alternative conclusions are ambiguous, he can be counted on 
to select the more sensible, and this is particularly true of his treat- 
ment of the problem of the Sonnets. While admitting that “ there 
are no external events which we can assign as a sufficient reason for 
the profound emotional upheaval” of the tragedies, he yet pays 
heed to Professor Dover Wilson’s theory that the Essex rebellion 
might have affected the poet, but places the emphasis on South- 
ampton rather than on Essex. “The intensity of the effect of this 
disaster on Shakespeare would depend on his relations with South- 
ampton.” Because “ his identification with his characters is so com- 
plete,” he distrusts the plays as a key to personality. But the last 
plays prove for him, as for many other level-headed critics, a pitfall 
and he hazards a guess that “the celestial music of the recognition 
scene in Pericles may be the equivalent of Beethoven’s A-minor 
quartet, a thanksgiving on his recovery from illness.” It is matter 
for surprise that he makes little attempt to distinguish between 
possible and preposterous traditional stories about Shakespeare, and 
makes bold to say that “Justice Shallow is Sir Thomas Lucy at 
Charlecote.” 

Mr. Halliday has many virtues. He writes best when most 
economical in words—‘“ that satisfactory lady Paulina.” His foot- 
notes contain fascinating information, and his tables are serviceable 
His parallels with painting and his quotations from Hardy, Yeats 
and other poets often illuminate his meaning. Hts theatrical history 
is made to march pan passu with his criticism. And if his choice 
of passages from the critics on each play is necessarily arbitrary, 
the method jogs and challenges the memory to produce bettet 

JouHN GARRETT. 


Ruskin to Yeats 


The Last Romantics. By Graham Hough. (Duckworth. 15s 


“By what he did, what he was, and what he failed to do,” wrote 
Pater of Coleridge, he “represents that inexhaustible discontent 
languor and homesickness, that endless regret, the chords of which 
ring all through otr modern literature.” It is in exactly those terms 
that Mr. Hough’s admirable study diagnoses a group of later sufferers 
from the nineteenth-century malaise ; he looks at Ruskin, at Rossett! 
und the P.R.B., at Morris and Pater himself, at Whistler and the 
Rhymers’ Club, and asks what they did, what manner of men they 
were, and how they failed or succeeded in their purposes. “ We are 
faced,” he writes in his introduction, “ with the history of an immense 
number of explorations, many false starts and blind alleys, and not 
a few personal tragedies, all directed towards finding some sort 0 
accommodation between art and bourgeois industrial society.” 
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CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 


nd pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
will YOU help this sad case? 

CANCER SUFFERER (9826). Poor Widow (43) who has lost husband 

from T.B., has been ordered extra milk, 6s. weekly, which she cannot 


The poor 


afford. Please help us to provide for her needs. 
This is but one of more than twe thousand sufferers on our books for 
whom we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 
{ voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 


Jewellery welcomed and sold 


Hon. President: HW. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 
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is the steel industry 
delivering the goods? 


The question is answered by the facts. 

The British steel industry is composed of five 
hundred independent firms, working under 
Government supervision and in competition 
with each other. To-day the efficiency of the 
industry is such that: 


1 Output has achieved an all-time record. 


2 Exports of goods made from steel are now double 
pre-war. 

3 Steel prices are among the lowest in the world. 

What produced these results ? ; 
The team spirit in the industry, the stimulus of 

competitive enterprise, and the 

responsibility on the part of both workers and 
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Such a survey of the ideas and beliefs of eminent Victorians might 
well seem an objective of no very startling novelty, for the notion 
of Mr. Hough that “it is time we thought again about a good deal 
of nineteenth-century writing” seems to have occurred to most of 
us during the last few years, and most of us seem to have presented 
our new judgement in a book—usually a long one. It is all the 
more creditable to Mr. Hough, therefore, that his essays strike a 
mind already jaded by Victoriana as fresh in conception, sensible, 
shrewd and stimulating. His style is exactly right for his purpose, 
lucid and a little tart, if not always delicately elegant. 

The reason for the writing of The Last Romantics probably 
accounts for some of the book’s freshness. Mr. Hough was a 
prisoner of the Japanese for three years, in Malaya and Siam. “In 
the intervals of more pressing activities” he read and thought a 
good deal about a copy of Yeats’s poems he contrived to retain ; 
after his liberation he began to investigate the genesis of Yeats’s 
ideas—Yeats and his friends of the ’nineties, of whom the poet 
wrote: 

“We were the last romantics—chose for theme 

Traditional sanctity and loveliness. . . .” 
To answer the question why traditional sanctity and loveliness were 
the preoccupation of Yeats and his friends Mr. Hough found that 
he had to move backwards in time, through Pater’s latitudinarian 
ethics and inconclusive aesthetics, through Morris’s dream of a 
mediaeval earthly paradise, through Rossetti’s confusion between 
ideal love and daily conduct, to Ruskin. “At this point I came 
to a stop. The new ideas about the arts and their relations to 
religion and the social order all seemed to originate somewhere in 
the dense jungle of Ruskin’s work.” This is perhaps too absolute 
a claim, but, anyway, out of the jungle run two more or less 
identifiable paths, and in his book Mr. Hough seeks to map their 
course. 

One path is that along which, in the Victorian period, the idea 
of art as a substitute for religion came to be evolved. Mr. G. M. 
Young somewhere draws attention to the song the Chartists sang— 
Massey’s “Hymn to Labour ”"—with its exhortation, “Come, let 
us worship Beauty! ” Mr. Hough shows how that amiable intention 
gradually developed into “ Come, let us worship Beauty and 
nothing else!” The other path is that which led to a_ nostalgic 
concentration on the past, on “traditional sanctity,” as a substitute 
tor the ugly modernity of industrialised England. 

The explorer of these paths inevitably finds that he has to halt 
at many a locus classicus. Mr. Hough pays all the usual calls, from 
Stones of Venice to Whistler’s Ten O’Clock. But in a survey of this 
nature perhaps the spirit in which it is conducted is as important 
as the territory covered. Mr. Hough seems to me the ideal traveller, 
his mind calmly balanced between patronage and enthusiasm. His 
*ssay on Pater, for example, lavs bare the weakness of his subject’s 
ideas about art and morality as mercilessly as did Mr. Eliot’s earlier 
analysis, but whereas the latter was, to my mind, marred by a certain 
Olympian contempt, summed up in Mr. Eliot’s doubt whether Pater 
“has ever influenced a single first-rate mind of a later generation,” 
Mr. Hough assesses Pater calmly and impartially, judging him not 
so much in terms of his influence as in terms of what he was trying 
about. What he did, Mr. Hough concludes, was to 
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partake not dishonourably in what Pater himself called “ the legiti- 
mate contention, not of one age or school of literary art against 
another, but of all successive schools alike, against the stupidity which 
is dead to the substance and the vulgarity which is dead to form,” 
Stupidity ; vulgarity. The very words evoke Arnold’s shade. And 
it is, I think, a genuine failing in The Last Romantics that Arnold 
receives so little attention. A book concerned with “some sort of 
accommodation between art and a bourgeois industrial society” 
which has only one reference to Arnold in its index (and none, for 
example, to Newman or Carlyle) is inevitably limited in its range, 
No doubt the limitation was intentional. But there is a danger in 
estimating a movement of thought by special reference to a select 
few of the personalities involved—the danger that, from time to 
time, the weight of emphasis will fall in the wrong place. Mr. Hough 
is alive to the danger; but it is inescapable. The fact is that he 
needed more room for manoeuvre ; Mr. Hough is one of the few 
recent writers on Victorian England who make one regret that they 
did not write an even longer book. RONALD Lewin, 


European Drawings 


Nineteenth Century Drawings, 1850-1900. By Graham Reynolds, 
(Pleiades. 30s.) 

It is strange that the many volumes of recent years which have re- 
asserted the old aesthetic values, reminding us that discipline and 
design are not incompatible with original genius, should have had 
no apparent effect on contemporary painting of significance. 
“ Meticulous has become a term of abuse,” a critic remarked justly 
the other day, “and the painter, like the poet, is encouraged to 
cultivate an ‘eye in a fine frenzy rolling’ and a hand repeating its 
gyrations.” The Expressionist style, whose purpose is to convey the 
particular mood of the artist rather than the character of the thing 
seen, is not the only mode of expression which requires little or no 
preparation. The work of some of our contemporary “ romantics” 
is often built on a foundation no less flimsy ; and, indeed, if all 
generalisations were not rash, one would be tempted to say that, 
since the advent of Post-Impressionism, painting has largely revealed 
the triumph of impulse or mood over reason. 

Mr. Graham Reynolds’s study of some drawings produced by 
painters and graphic artists in England, France and Germany 
between 1850 and 1900 shows, for the most part, the ascendency of 
reason in an academic age. To Gleyre’s studio in Paris, where 
drawing from the nude model was regularly practised, came Renoir, 
Monet and Sisley, as well as Whistler, Poynter and du Maurier, and 
no matter in what direction their styles subsequently developed, the 
a source of strength. Degas, too, as 
the author reminds us, never forgot the dictum of Ingres: “ Draw 
lines, young man, many lines, from memory or from Nature ; it is 
in this way that you will become a good artist”; and it may be 
added that it was Renoir’s study of Ingres and the French tradition 
which inspired the lovely preliminary studies (reproduced in the 
volume) for “ The Bathers,” 

By such contacts anf infitiences does Mr. Reynolds contrive to 
give some unity to his disparate material, for his period is not 4 
concentrated one like the fin de siécle, nor does it embrace a single 
movement—such as French Impressionism—and no more. He 
allows, of course, that the net is cast wide ; and this obliges him 
to consider the working notes of painters (and so to comment on 
their methods) together with the drawings of graphic artists and 
illustrators in their own right. Thus Cézanne in his delicate pen- 
cilled note of a river-bank appears in the company of such draughts- 
men as Daumier, Forain and Steinlen, and a preliminary study by 
Millais for his painting of Ophelia faces a characteristic sketch, in 
diluted ink, by his graphic contemporary Charles Keene. 

To his consideration of these and other artists of the period Mr. 
Reynolds brings the prime virtue of zest, a fairly extensive know- 
ledge, and usually the necessary degree of imaginative sympathy and 
insight—denied, however, rather curiously to the art of Burne-Jones 
Curiously, because he is generous (in truth courageous) in his esti- 
mates of Poynter and Leighton ; yet Burne-Jones’s paintings evoke 
for him only the “folk-dancing of the aesthetic inhabitants of 
Bedford Park.” Well, that is a matter of personal taste ; the short- 
comings of the Kelmscott Chaucer drawings are a matter of un- 
deniable fact. Yet in fairness the superb drawings of the Earthly 
ind Heavenly Paradises might have been recalled To elaborate 
the other marginal queries might appear captious, for the final note 
should be one of gratitude for a labour of care and love produced in 
NevILE WALLIS. 
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£33,000,000 a year is a lot of money. And that 
is what British Insurance brings into this country 
from overseas. 
For two reasons these earnings are specially 
valuable today. 
* First, some £20,000,000 of the total comes in the 
form of badly needed dollars. 
* Second, it is all clear gain, calling for no imports 
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Fiction 


The Desert of Love,and The Enemy. By Frangois Mauriac. Trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 
Guard of Honour. By James Gould Cozzens Longmans. 12s. 6d 


By Irwin Shaw. (Cape. 15s 
By Winston Clewes Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d 
Down the Long Slide. By Tom Hopkinson. 


Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d 
THe fourth volume of M. Mauriac’s 
two shortish novels with a common theme. It is a theme which lies 
very close to the heart of his pessimistic philosophy, and which links 
together a sense of the fatality of sexual passion and a conviction of 
the Divine will in matters great and small. In Le Désert de ’Amow 
a schoolboy of seventeen is rebuffed in his attempted conquest ot 
indolent, half-neurotic mistress of a rich business- 
man, for whom he is in some sort a romantic image of innocence, 
and feeds his humiliation in later years by a life of inconsolable 
debauchery. In Le Mal (which Mr. Hopkins has translated under 
the title of The Enemy) another schoolboy, brought up in the odour 
of Jansenist sanctity, is corrupted by the alluring friend of his 
widowed mother, and is thereafter condemned, it appears, to the 
unceasing torment of a sterile desire for grace. 
It is difficult—perhaps it is impossible—for the reader 
a Roman Catholic, and who is not intimately versed in the French 
literary tradition of Catholicism, to enter with complete confidence 
into the imaginative preoccupations of this very remarkable novelist. 
Of the stern justice, the inexorable penetration of M. Mauriac’s 
analysis of human weaknesses there need be no question. Of the 
poetic sentiment which he brings to every familiar scene in Bordeaux 
and among the pine forests and wastelands of the surrounding 
country, to the intellectual austerities of religious devotion, to 
moments of impassioned Pascalian acceptance—a poetic sentiment 
which alone, I think, makes his otherwise forbidding vision of life 
endurable—there need similarly be no argument. But what is the 
English reader, bred to the saving romanticism of the Protestant and 
pragmatic mind, to make of M. Mauriac’s imaginative obsession with 
the irremediable sinfulness of man? These tortures of the flesh, 
these aridities of the spirit, these renunciations of happiness or hope 


in favour of the will of God—do they not leave us in the end with 
mind, 
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loving and inflexibly pious Mme. Dézaymeries, the boy’s mother 
is in Mauriac’s truest and most telling vein, and the poetry and the 
pessimism alike illuminate the metaphysical argument. Even here, 
however, there are things it is hard to swallow ; in particular the 
scene in which Fanny is thrown at Fabien’s head in Venice js quite 
incredible. But this is a book to read if not to take to one’s heart: 
the depth and integrity of its Catholic philosophy may ke up for 
its parched quality of life. Mr. Hopkins’s translation, a the earlier 
volumes, reads extremely well. 

There is nothing else this week, and there would be little in most 
other weeks, that could be fitly matched with M. Mauriac. Buy 
Guard of Honour, one of two American war novels, should by no 
means be overlooked. In this very long book Mr. James Gould 
Cozzens describes the events of three days at an air-base in Floridg 
in the late summer of 1943. The method he has adopted is that 
made tashionable a generation ago by Jules Romains and then styled 
unanimiste—though the shade of Henry James also hangs over the 
narrative in a cloud of involuted psychological explication and in 
the person of a meditative Jamesian observer. It is the totality ot 
life on the station that Mr. Cozzens sets out to capture, and he goes 
about the job by scattering mountains of detail about the organisation 
of the U.S.A.A.F. As a novelist he has very solid merits—an acute 
feeling for character, dramatic sense, a nice turn of contemplative 
irony His youngest general in the American Air Force, the 
arrogant flying ace who is the general’s close friend, the melancholy 
Jamesian observer who is a judge in civilian life, and the over-intelli- 
gent and maddeningly self-conscious young W.A.C. officer are all 
extraordinarily well done. On people and things British Mr. Cozzens 
is always unkind and sometimes more than a little impertinent, 

I wish I could say sincerely good things about The Young Lions, 
since Mr. Irwin Shaw is as complimentary, all things considered, 
about us as Mr. Cozzens is the reverse. It is as long a book as the 
other or longer, is much more of a war novel, and is uniformly and 
transparently well meant. But it seems to me to be crude and 
wearisomely conventional both in description and sentiment. There 
are far too many cheaply titillating sex episodes, the protest against 


anti-Semitism is pitched in too heroic a key, the actual war scenes— 
though they improve towards the end of the book attempt 
a too facile horror, and it is surely mere self-indulgence at this time 


1 
generally 


of day to go on registering a cry of muddled pacifist good will 
Both Troy and the Mavpole and Down the Long Slide are dis- 
ippointing. Mr. Winston Clewes is neat, lively, unaffected, yet never 
leaves the reader in doubt for a moment as to what is coming. Mr. 
Hopkinson ekes out rather slender resources with some ingenuity, 


t 


but cannot avoid a too pale and unsubstantial effect 


R. D 


(HARQUES, 


The World of Dornford Yates 
(Ward Lock 10s. 6d 


Tue whole heaven and the whole earth six days 
Mr. Dornford Yates, working more slowly and on a less ambitious 
scale, has succeeded in creating and peopling a rather smaller universe 
in the course of twenty-nine works of fiction. It is quite a different 
world from the one to which most of us are accustomed ; but probably 
none the worse for that. Cost Price belongs to his “ Chandos” 
series ; that is to say it recounts a rousing adventure set in Austria 
and told in the first person by Richard William Chandos, ot 
Maintenance, in the county of Wiltshire. Chandos, it will be recalled, 
entered the Dornford Yates world through a chance encounter with 
Captain Jonathan (“ Jonah”) Mansel, D.S.O., in Brooks’s Club in 
the year 1926, an encounter which enriched this fortunate young 
orphan (destined for a stool in his uncle’s counting house, having 
been sent down from Oxford “for using some avowed Communists 
is many thought they deserved”) to the tune of £200,000 ; put him 
in the way of two marriages, the first to the Grand Duchess Léonte 
ind the second to Jenny, daughter of Vanity Fair ; and led to his 
participation in a series of hair-raising and hair-whitening adventures 
in Austria, Carinthia and Riechtenburg, always under the wing 0 
“tall, grave-faced Jonah Mansel” who, in his turn, was brother to 
Jill, Duchess of Padua, first cousin to Boy and Daphne Pleydell, and 
second cousin to the immortal Major Bertram (“ Berry ”) Pleydell 

Confirmed Dornford Yates readers will hardly require a detailed 
summary of the plot of Cost Price, for the prescription is essentially 
is before, with a disputed treasure of one hundred and twenty-seven 
‘ten times as precious a thing as the world has 
the Castle of Hohenems ; with Jonah and 
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nen-servants in all fiction) ranged on the side of justice and Great 
gritain against a consortium of villains ; with Chandos, as usual, 
joing the hard slogging and with Jonah—* those who knew him best 
ould no more read his heart than they could look through a plate 

f armour proof ”"—remaining enigmatically in the background, only 
xccasionally knocking a villain insensible for four or five hours ; with 
he Rolls working overtime, its secret lockers stuffed with weapons ; 
with Jasper and Colette, members of a chance-encountered troupe 
f strolling players, filling the réles of home-spun philosopher and 
he artless child of nature whom it is impossible not to love ; with 
3oler the Boche dealt with in the good old way ; with Colette falling 
n love with the incredulous Chandos (“ Do you wonder that I love 
ou?” “Yes,” I said, “I find it remarkable.”); with Chandos 
eturning her love in a very gentlemanly fashion ; and with a really 
errific night crossing of a water barrier near the Austro-Italian 
rontier in the course of which Chandos is left hanging by his arms 
‘n a rope half-way across the gorge, Colette, complete with bag of 
ewels, perched on his shoulders and Orris, the last of the villains, 
linging to his legs. 

Yes, it’s the Dornford Yates world all right, a world whose 
nhabitants, thanks to a cunning manipulation of the time track, never 
ret much older; in which it is impossible to stir abroad without 
tumbling on some exciting adventure; in which right always 
riumphs modestly but decisively over wrong ; in which all the men 
1ave muscles of steel and large private incomes and all the women 
ovely faces and capacious, understanding ‘hearts ; in which, if a car 
sn’t a Rolls it’s a Lowland ; in which foreign place-names have a 
yleasantly English sound (Robin, Doris, Jade, Gala, Eglantine) ; in 
vhich the sun is always shining; and in which, round the next 
orner, you may catch your first glimpse of the Castle of Hohenems. 
‘Sunk in the woods, it hung on a mountainside, commanding a 
smiling valley, laced by a joyous stream: the gracious curve of its 
amparts swelled out of a quilt of foliage, as I have seen a tiara swell 
yut of a woman’s hair... .” I do not find it in the least remarkable 
hat, in the last thirty-five years, between two and three million 
yook-buyers have preferred Mr. Dornford Yates’s world to the more 
»rosaic place in which most of them, presumably, live their ordinary 
RALPH ARNOLD. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


HAVING made an appropriately cautious response to the sudden 
recovery in gilt-edged prices, markets have now relapsed into a 
lethargic condition. On yield comparison alone leading industrial 
Ordinary shares were bound to get some benefit from the gilt-edged 
rally—and there is also the sustaining influence of election hopes, 
Nevertheless, I shall be surprised if we see any major movement in 
the industrial market either way between now and the election. All 
the indications are that the Government is content to hold the new 
4 per cent. medium-long borrowing line, and, as for election in- 
fluences, I cannot imagine that confidence in a Conservative victory 
will develop to the point at which it would be expressed in an enthu- 
siastic buying movement on the Stock Exchange. The Government 
will do its best, of course, to dress the shop window, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps, taking on the unwonted réle of economic optimist, has already 
given a lead ; but the City is not easily deceived in these difficult days 
and is keeping to the side-lines. The right policy, I feel sure, is a 
reasonable degree of liquidity. A holding of iron and steel shares 
as a political “hedge” and a modest stake in gold shares are both 
worth including in a balanced portfolio. 


SHIPPING DEAL TERMS 


As I forecast last week, Anchor Line Ordinary stock has become 
the subject of a purchase deal on distinctly satisfactory terms. A 
week ago the {1 Ordinary units were changing hands between 8ss, 
and 9os. It is now disclosed that the United Molasses Company is 
a willing buyer of the whole or part of the Ordinary stock at £5 a 
unit. While it seems probable that United Molasses have already 
acquired a substantial holding in Anchor Line at lower prices than 
the £5 now bid a total purchase price of £2,500,000, which would 
be the sum involved if all the 500,000 £1 units had still to be bought, 
seems to me to indicate that the have been acquired on 
economical terms. The difficulty in forming a judgement is that 
Anchor Line’s last balance-sheet discloses the position as far back 
as September 30th, 1948, since when important changes may have 
taken place. On those balance-sheet figures it looks as if the fleet 
has been taken over for something less than its book value, which 
comes as a reminder that in the more difficult operating conditions 
with which the shipping industry is now faced tonnage is naturally 
fetching lower prices. 

A week ago I outlined the merits of Cairn 1os. Ordinary units, 
now quoted around par. In view of the strength of the assets my 
view about those shares is unchanged. Another shipping sompany, 
whose securities also look attractive in the light of the assets positic?, 
is Silver Line. In this case the 4} per cent. Cumulative £1 Preference 
shares, which are in arrears for dividend since June, 1948, are quoted 
around 14s. 9d. The tos. Ordinary units stand at 8s. 6d. In recent 
months this company has been following a policy of planned con- 
traction by the disposal of surplus tonnage, with the result that its 
liquid assets are being steadily increased. As there has only been 
a slight improvement in operating conditions, I should expect this 
policy to be continued, and even allowing for the lower prices which 
the tonnage now commands it would be surprising if the issued 
capital of £2,250,000 was not covered by a fairly substantial margin. 
In a liquidation the Preference shares are repayable at 21s. I 
recommend a combined purchase of Preference and Ordinary shares. 


assets 


PRIMITIVA HOLDINGS 

Since the suspension of financial discussions with Argentina there 
has been a reaction in the stocks of companies such as Anglo- 
Argentine Trams and Primitiva Holdings, whose compensation hopes 
are dependent on agreement between the two countries on major 
matters of trade and finance. At their present level of 9s. 6d., which 
compares with 11s. 9d. a little time ago, the £1 Ordinary shares of 
Primitiva Holdings now look attractive. If one takes the London 
assets of the company and of its subsidiaries the shares have a break- 
up value substantially higher than today’s market quotation, and 
this excludes any allowance for the compensation which the com- 
pany still hopes to receive for the expropriated assets in Argentina. 
When this compensation question is settled, Primitiva Holdings will 
proceed to a windmg-up. Althoucth buvers of the shares must be 
prepared to exercise patience, they shou!d see a worth-while capital 
profit in due course 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved since 
the Life-boat Service was established in 
1824. An average of 11 lives per week. 
g Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- 
‘cent work by sending a contribution. 
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‘Caledon’ Jade Green 


During the early years of the present century, the 
anthraquinone dyestuffs were developed from coal 
tar chemicals for use with cottons and cellulosic 
rayons. These new dyes gave the dyer a range of colours 
both more permanent and more brilliant than he 
had had before. But the range was incomplete; there 
was no green of brilliant hue. 

In 1921, the discovery of 16:17-dimethoxydibenzan- 
throne gave the world the dyestuff known as ‘ Caledon’ 
Jade Green. The ingenious piece of research that led 
to ‘ Caledon ’ Jade Green was carried out by Arthur 
Davies, Robert Fraser Thomson and John Thomas of 
Scottish Dyes Ltd. — a company later merged in I.C.1. 
They started with an established blue dye, dibenzan- 
throne, which they transformed by chemical means 
into an unattractive green powder, insoluble in water. 
In the process of application this was convertible into 
a soluble form, enabling it to be dyed on to cloth, and 
then oxidised to give the vivid green shade that is 
now famous throughout the world. 

* Caledon ’ 
laundering and dry-cleaning, besides being little 


Jade Green is especially resistant to 


affected by bright sunlight. Its discovery was a major 
achievement of the British dyestuffs industry, and 
ranks as one of the world’s five greatest dyestuffs 
discoveries of recent years, three of which have been 


the work of I.C.l. chemists. 
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SIR MALCOLM SARGENT For many years our selling prices and profit margins have been con- | 2S RHPSRERIPE RE PSPS eRe Pew 
Boxes £3.1Ss. and €1.17s.6d., Stalls 108.64, | trolled by the Ministry of Works, the export tonnage is exceeding all 
and 7s.6d, Arena 6s.6d., and Ss., Balcony | previous records, several Government committees have pronounced that 


reserved) 4s.6d. unreserved 3s.6d., 28.64. | there is no monopoly or undue profit taking, while the Minister himself 


























a } A, Ry Bee Alpert | has expressed his entire satisfaction with the work of the industry, and If you want warmth, comfort and 
we may, I think, conclude that the interference contemplated at this good food, ia a first-class Hotel at 
ime of all times cannot be justified by any argument of logic or national reasonable terms, write 
expediency. The Socialist case fails completely unless it can be shown 
that under nationalisation more and better cement could be made and ROYAL DUCHY HOTEL, 
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SMEDLEY Does any one of us seriously imagine that it would? We should be FALDOUTE. 
RO failing in our most elementary duty to the country in general—including Sunniest position facing sea 
HYD our own employees and stockholders—if we did not say with deepest Tel. 1042 
conviction and all the force at our command that all further nationalisa- 
Matlock tion proposals for industry should be abandoned forthwith and that to 
n the heart of picturesque Derbyshire upset the even flow of cement manufacture at this time would be no less 
PROVIDES UNDER ONE ROOF AN than a national tragedy of the first order. 
UNRIVALLED RANGE Boe 
OF TREATMENTS ISOLATION OF CEMENT BUSINESS ; 
AN ALL-SEASON RESORT OFFERING Unlike many of our other friends in the industry, it is only part of i ® 
enseacegrentions geste paces our activities which are threatened even in the doubtful event of the } THE WORLDS 
Ferme trem 2t/- per day, inclusive proposals for cement nationalisation going forward, and there is no | | 
‘ert! Geokier on appteater suggestion (except to that limited extent) that Eastwoods itself could be | | EATEST 
Regen  Matiedt 07 involved. It happens that we have no cement assets whatever outside | | GR 





the United Kingdom which require to be dealt with, but we have j HOP 
nevertheless taken the precaution to “hive off” our cement businesses BOOKS 


and to isolate those assets for transfer to a wholly owned subsidiary of 


. . . , ‘ - 
THE Eastwoods known as Eastwoods Cement Limited. We cannot anticipate 
4 oan the future working of warped minds In the opinion of the directors, 
PHAIDO N PRESS however, this scheme does represent the minimum requirements as 
recommends as one of its most necessary for securing the company’s interests. It is my inmate convic- ® 






































notable publications tion that no further irrevocable step should be taken, nor, indeed, is any 
necessary at this time of complete political uncertainty 
THE STORY ty ART After all, the electorate might be doing a little clear thinking and a = UR 
. ’ socialist government might not be returned to power. Even if they were Tt 
by E. H. GOMBRICH they might be forced in the light of past hideous performance to abandon 4 
t principle of nationalisation wholly or in part, and there is indeed i 
— more certainty that they should nationalise cement than that they CHRISTMA 
vi 370 ILLUSTRATIONS should be successful at the election But so long as industry of any 
- : a hg er kind remains under the clammy hand of the present administration the 
’ ‘ x Vor. ¥ best insurance would be to see them defeated utterly in 1950, and we GIFT BOOKS 
; : then might confidently hope to be able to keep politics out of cement 
; ind cement out of politics - 
For years in succession we have provided entirely from our a, 
internal funds more than £200,000 per annum to finance expansion om 
His vithout borrowing or mortgages and without e! r moaning or groaning SS 
or pleas for state aid. Nevertheless, any constructive scheme now takes =<t 4 
twice as long to complete at three times the expense Against this we 
zet only the threat of nationalisation, increased taxation, the setting up 119 st 125 
* the Monopoly Commission, further attacks on the profit motive and 4 
piteous appeals to work still harder and re-man the pumps to save : . Oss RD: 
{ the sinking ship ; not our ship, bu * one they navigate so dangerously CHARING CR ; 
ind so near the rocks with so very little sense of either courage of 
venture LONDON WC 2 
Nationalisation is far from being the only threat with which industry d 5660 16 Lines; 
re ae y" : is faced today Another, and surely one of the most outstanding in Gerrar : ’ 
fatuity, is called town and country planning A year or two ago I 0, n 9-6 (ine Sats 
PHAIDON PRESS LTD suzzested here that industry was being saddled with additional and new pe 
icdens which could only hamper development and increase the costs 
1, Cromwell Place, 5.W.7. f production - 








The report was adopted 7 











